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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


THE JourNAL OssERVES AN ANNIVERSARY 


With this issue the California Journal of Elementary Edu- 
cation marks the seventeenth anniversary of its first publication 
in 1932 as a curriculum guide for teachers. It seems fitting at 
this time to consider the scope of topics covered by the Journal 
and to examine the educational backgrounds of the various 
contributors. 


During the first seventeen years of publication, 475 arti- 
cles have appeared in the California Journal of Elementary 
Education. These may be classified as follows: 

Field Number of Articles 


1. Curriculum development 171 
Background information: 
General trends 
Reports of programs 
Evaluation 
Subject matter areas: 
Social studies 
Reading 25 
Arithmetic 16 
Art 12 
Music 12 
Oral expression 9 
Spelling 5 
Written expression 4 
. Guidance, child growth and development 
. Teacher education 
. Administration and organization of the 
school 
. Philosophy of education 
. Health, physical education, and recreation 
. School-community relations 
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8. Materials of instruction 
9. Role of the principal__________________ 16 
10. Role of the supervisor _____.. cities aa 
11. Reports of conferences and programs... 10 


Contributors to the Journal represent a wide field of pro- 
fessional workers, chiefly in the schools of California, and fifteen 





laymen. 
Contributors Number of Articles 
1. College instructors 124 
2. Supervisors and directors of instruction 
and curriculum development 108 


3. Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
staff members, California State Depart- 





ment of Education 56 
4. Elementary school principals 51 
a sca a cacbncadecectaadSiase Ritossa 34 
6. Superintendents of schools... . 
7. Directors of research and guidance... 31 
8. Laymen (not professional educators)... 15 
9. Educators not Californians. . 10 
10. Committees or reporting groups... 10 
i. en eee TT. 8 


ApDopTION OF TEXTBOOK AND I EACHER’s MANUAL 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, 
the State Board of Education, in July, 1949, adopted the book- 
let, Where Rivers are Born: The Story of California’s Water- 
sheds, prepared by Charles E. Fox, Educational Adviser, Cali- 
fornia Region, United States Forest Service, and published by 
the Division of Forestry, California Department of Natural 
Resources, as a supplementary textbook for use in grades six, 
seven, and eight, to be distributed on the basis of one copy for 
each five pupils in these grades for an adoption period of not less 
than six years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1950, 
and subject to any editing or revision necessary in the prepara- 
tion for publication. 
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On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, 
the State Board of Education, in July, 1949, adopted the material 
entitled “Selected and Annotated Bibliography in Elementary 
Education,” revised in 1949 by the Division of Instruction of the 
State Department of Education, as a teacher’s manual for dis- 
tribution to elementary schools, superintendents of schools, 
directors and supervisors of instruction, and State College 
libraries. 


RecENtT PusxicaTIONs OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EpucATION 


The following publications of the State Department of 
Education should be of interest to administrators and teachers 
in the field of elementary school education. Requests or orders 
should be directed to the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 14. 


Regulations and Laws Relating to Pupil Transportation in California. 
Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education, March, 
1949. Pp 56. 


This pocket-size booklet contains the rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education and extracts from the Education Code and the Vehicle Code relating 
to pupil transportation. 

How the various state agencies—the State Board of Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, California Highway Patrol, Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Department of Industrial Relations, and the Public Utilities Commission—co-op- 
erate to promote safety in pupil transportation insofar as possible is told in the 
introduction titled “State Plan for Regulation of Pupil Transportation.” Adding to 
the usefulness of the booklet is a detailed cross index that will enable school district 
superintendents, principals, teachers, or school-bus drivers to locate quickly the 
code sections referring to any phase of pupil transportation. 

Copies of the booklet have been furnished to county, city, and district super- 
intendents of schools. 


Ratpu G. Ecxert and Farirn W. Smitrer. Home and School Work 
Together for Young Children. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, March, 1949. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1949. Pp. vi + 56. 

This bulletin tells of the need for co-operation of parents and teachers during 
the child’s early school years and suggests ways in which they may work together 


for the benefit of the child. Needs of the kindergarten child and some common 
problems that children have in growing up are described. Other subjects considered 
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are methods of control, the uses and limitations of some common punishments, and 
purposes and values of school experience for the four- and five-year-old. 


Photographs of kindergarten children engaged in varied activities in the 
classroom and on the playground illustrate the bulletin. A bibliography of books, 
periodicals, and motion pictures dealing with early childhood education is included. 


Copies of the bulletin have been distributed to county superintendents of 
schools, city superintendents of schools, district superintendents of elementary 
school districts, elementary school principals, and to supervisors and directors of 
instruction. The price to others is 25 cents for single copies, or 20 cents in lots of 
10 or more, plus sales tax on California orders. 


Farry Smirter. A Study of Early Childhood Education in California. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 5, June 1949. Sacramento 14: California State Department of 
Education, 1949. Pp. vi + 66. 

This bulletin sets forth a state-wide study of policies being established in 
school districts throughout California in regard to kindergartens. To obtain infor- 
mation, questionnaires were sent to school administrators and kindergarten teachers 


throughout the state, visits were made to school systems, and individual confer- 
ences were held with administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 


Chapters deal with the growth of early childhood education, the status of 
kindergarten education in California, major problems in California affecting the 
education of young children, and planning ahead for the education of young chil- 
dren in California. The appendix presents criteria for evaluating a kindergarten. 
The bulletin is illustrated with photographs of children in various kindergartens of 
the state and contains tables setting forth results of the survey. 


Copies have been distributed to superintendents of schools and principals of 
elementary schools. The price to others is 25 cents for single copies, or 20 cents 
each in lots of 10 or more, plus sales tax on California orders. 


PuBLICATIONS OF THE UNrrep STATES OFFICE 
oF EpuCATION 


Attention of elementary school personnel is directed to the 
many carefully prepared and highly practical publications issued 
by the United States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. These are listed and briefly described each month in 
School Life, the periodical published by that agency. In placing 
orders for materials printed or “processed” by the Federal gov- 
ernment, teachers should note that items for which a charge is 
made must be secured from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Materials that are listed without mention 
of a price are sent free as long as the stock lasts; these should be 
requested direct from the issuing agency. 
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The two publications described below are proving espe- 
cially useful in integration of school and community: 


“Growing into Democracy” is the theme of a kit of materials pre- 
pared by Harriet A. Houdlette for the Elementary Education Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education and issued in 1948 for the use of dis- 
cussion groups. There are seven titles in the series: Take the World as 
It Is, the American “Guess,” Learning to Be Free, The Material Out of 
Which Citizens Are Made, Security for Democracy, Time to Be Friends, 
and How It All Adds Up. Each of the pamphlets under these titles 
provides material about children, their guidance at home and their edu- 
cation at school, which would help parents and teachers to realize more 
fully the factors in child growth and development which influence the 
making of democratic citizens. The material is interesting and readable 
and contains many references for further study. 


Science Teaching in Rural and Small Town Schools, (56 pages) 
Bulletin 1949, No. 5, issued by the U. S. Office of Education, was pre- 
pared by Glenn O. Blough and Paul E. Blackwood, Specialists in Ele- 
mentary Science in that office. It is planned to aid the teachers in an 
effort to enrich the lives of rural children by helping them to develop 
certain generalizations in science that will be useful in their daily lives. 
Noting that children develop new interests when current ones are given 
satisfying attention, the bulletin suggests methods of equipping pupils 
with a scientific outlook and describes devices by which teachers may 
capitalize on the interests of children for stimulating further interests. 
The price is 20 cents. 


PuBLICATIONS ON Earnty Curt~tpHoop EpucATION 


The following publications of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International should be of interest to school 
administrators and teachers concerned in the field of early child- 
hood education. Copies may be obtained from the Association 
office, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C., at 
the prices indicated. 

Curriculum at Work, 46 pages in length and priced at 75 cents, is 
one of the series of General Service Bulletins for 1948. It describes cur- 
riculum experiences recommended for children, illustrating these 
through anecdotal accounts of children’s experiences at school con- 
tributed by 20 teachers from 12 states and the District of Columbia. 
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This Is Reading, Membership Service Bulletin 1949, No. 1, pre- 
sents the what, the when, the how, and the why of reading. The con- 
tents give weight to the assumption that if reading were used in its func- 
tional sense as here defined, more individuals and more nations might 
today have found their places in one world and have made more progress 
in solving their common problems. The price is 75 cents. 

Children’s Books—For Seventy-five Cents or Less, a General Serv- 
ice Bulletin, 1949, is a bibliography for home, school, and library, com- 
piled by Mabel Alstetter of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The revised 
edition of 48 pages sells for 35 cents. It contains classification, price, and a 
brief annotation for each book listed, and is indexed by title, author, and 
publication. 

Parent Education in the Nursery School, a 1949 General Service 
Bulletin of 30 pages, by Edith N. Norton, a nursery-school teacher at 
the Great Neck Co-operative School, New York, was prepared to give 
special help to workers in nursery education, but it also contains many 
practical suggestions for parents and teachers of children of all ages. The 
bulletin is based upon the belief that there should be no cleavage between 
the world of the school and the world of the home. It discusses some basic 
principles fundamental to good parent education, tells how to plan 
parent education programs, names some important factors to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of teachers for parent education, and lists 
publications and sources from which library reference material for 
parents may be obtained. The price is 50 cents. 


Free REFERENCE MATERIALS ON AUSTRALIA 


The Australian News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, is an agency of the Commonwealth of 
Australia established to provide an authoritative and readily 
accessible source of information for educators and writers. A 
monthly bulletin, Australia, giving in brief factual statements a 
picture of current Australian life, will be sent on request. Films 
with sound depicting various aspects of Australian life are avail- 
able for limited periods or may be purchased. An extensive pic- 
ture library is maintained and prints are lent for publication. An 
illustrated 140-page handbook on Australia is available to librar- 
ies, schools, and study groups. It contains 8 pages of colored 
maps. Also available are the publication A Look at Australia and 
an illustrated booklet on Birds and Animals of Australia. 
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Unrrep Nations Stupy Krr 

To meet the increasing demand for a selection of United 
Nations publications that will provide study material on the 
United Nations at a nominal price, the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information has issued United Nations Study 
Kit No. 1. This compilation comprises a careful selection of 
booklets, bulletins, and pamphlets that present a clear and inter- 
esting account of how the United Nations and its related agen- 
cies came into being, how they work, and what they are doing. 
The kit materials provide not only the basic, essential informa- 
tion to beginning students of the subject, but also more detailed 
and comprehensive material of interest to teachers, discussion 
group leaders, and advanced students. 

The study kit is packaged in convenient form suitable for 
carrying to lectures or meetings or for use in the home or public 
library. It sells at $1.00 and is obtainable from all sales agents for 
U.N. publications, including Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City, and the Ryerson Press of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Canapa IN GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT 

The Canadian Geographical Society published in 1948 a 
series of Provincial Geographical Aspects Booklets, one about 
each of the provinces of Canada—Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, and Saskatchewan. A tenth booklet 
was added for Newfoundland when that province became a part 
of Canada in April, 1949. 

Each booklet contains 32 pages. The set includes 450 illus- 
trations and 13 maps. Each province is treated in a compre- 
hensive manner in its historical, physical, economic, and human 
aspects, with sections on topography, climate, natural resources, 
industries, cities, etc. 

The Geographical Aspects Booklets are available from the 
Canadian Geographical Society, 36 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, to nonmembers of the Society at $3.50 per set. Orders will 
be accepted from schools at $2.75 per set if 25 or more sets are 
ordered at one time. 








THE PRINCIPAL AS A PROFESSIONAL LEADER * 


Roy E. Smmpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Staff members of the State Department of Education, 
including, if I may, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
have all had experience in teaching, supervision, and admin- 
istration in California public schools. I do not know of any 
experience more essential to qualify school people for state- 
wide service in consultant and advisory capacities, which it is the 
policy and design of the Department to offer. For above any- 
thing else, our State staff must understand your problems, and I 
know of no education so effective as experience of your problems 
to bring about understanding of them. 

The basic function of every person who holds any respon- 
sibility in public education is to carry out the will of the people 
with respect to this great instrument of democracy as it is 
e:pressed in the State Constitution and the State school laws, 
and as it is more immediately expressed in the community or the 
county through the lay boards and through the ballots cast in 
school elections. 

It is proper that at frequent intervals in our professional 
meetings we should review the exact nature of our assignments. 
In defining our areas of responsibility, we should not become 
hairsplitters. The words “channels” and “authority,” as met in 
recent military experience by large numbers of healthy young 
Americans have been subjected to good-humored critical review. 
Good organization and clear definitions of responsibility we must 
have, if we are to have any kind of order in our administrative 
procedures. We need the best order possible, to maintain at its 
best that all-important relation in our profession: the relation of 
pupil and teacher in the classroom. But in the American way we 


1 Address delivered at Conference of Elementary School Principals and District Super- 
intendents of Schools, held in co-operation with California Elementary School Principals 
Association, at Santa Cruz, April 13, 1949. 
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leaven our “channels” and our “authority” with friendly co-oper- 
ation because of our fundamental interdependence as we share 
the responsibilities that we bear at the behest of the people. 


I was a principal once. If I hadn’t been, I’m sure I wouldn’t 
be here today. That was a long time ago, in Shasta County, in 
the years following the First World War. However, I’ve been 
working with principals at all levels ever since then, and I’ve 
seen some mighty fine principals at work in our schools. I know 
that the exchange of experience, the shared thinking, and the 
incentive to common action on professional problems, stimulated 
by the Principals’ Association, have combined to give fine, pro- 
gressive motivation for the school principals of this state, and also 
for the children and families of California. 


Every school carries the mark of its principal. Its goals, its 
direction, its ways of working, and its spirit inevitably reflect the 
principal’s policies and philosophy. He does not have to state 
these values; as a matter of fact, it does not matter much whether 
he states them or not. His daily decisions are more effective than 
speeches or curriculum bulletins in making plain what he 
believes. In the way he greets a parent, counsels a child, carries 
on a staff meeting, reacts to community criticism, or orders sup- 
plies, he is providing professional leadership for his staff and his 
school. He is saying, “This is what I believe about what we should 
teach our children, how we should work with our fellows, what 
goals education should serve in our society.” 


The principal has akey position in curriculum development. 
The individual school is coming to be recognized as the most 
effective unit for curriculum development. The staff forms a 
group of the right size, small enough to allow good co-operative 
thinking and action, and favorable for respecting the contribu- 
tions of every member. Because it is close to the actual teaching 
situation and problems, a group working within a school is able 
to bring about change in the curriculum; the day-by-day living 
and learning that go on in the classrooms of that school are condu- 
sive to timely and needed change. ‘Together the members of this 
group can gather learning resources, choose and plan learning 
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experiences for the children, and select suitable materials. The 
principal’s enthusiasm and vision and his encouragement of 
leadership within the group can make curriculum development 
a rewarding professional experience for all teachers and one of 
the most effective ways to move the school program forward. 


The pattern of human relations in a school is set by the prin- 
cipal. Democratic relationships throughout the school are a natu- 
ral result of democratic administration. Policies and practices that 
respect the individual make a school in which teachers can work 
confidently and constructively and can realize their potentialities. 
The principal holds the key position to start this chain reaction. 


The principal determines the level of professional aspira- 
tion. A school’s service can be only as great as the vision and 
capacity of its professional staff. The entire school effort can be 
concentrated on great goals or on small ones, depending upon 
how the staff views the purposes of education in a democracy. 
The principal, by the priority he gives the important concerns 
of education, can lift the level of professional effort; or he can 


fail in leadership if his concern lies excessively in details, 
mechanics, and academic ritual. Professional growth follows 
inevitably when teachers see the importance of their function and 
become concerned to make themselves more effective in working 
with children. Teachers rise to the challenge of a school in which 
education moves forward on the contributions of all. 


The school’s importance in community living is determined 
by the principal. If he sees education as a way of helping children 
toward better living, the teachers, too, are more likely to see it 
that way, and the curriculum moves closer to the most impor- 
tant learning. If the principal sees the school as one of the agen- 
cies established by the people of a community to improve life 
for themselves and their children, the school will work closely 
with other agencies in a broad pattern of community activity. 
If he sees child life and development in all its aspects as one 
process to which all the child’s experiences contribute, the school 
will make partners of parents, realizing that its function in parent 
education may be as important as any part of its responsibility. 
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Education under the guidance of a principal with such vision 
may become truly a joint enterprise of home and school. 

The principal works in many ways to furnish professional 
leadership. He will arrange opportunities for his staff to gain in 
effectiveness for their mission, through such activities as group 
meetings to work on common problems, individual contributions 
to policy making and curriculum development. He will make 
stimulating resources available to them—workshops, consultants, 
library, and films, and, that most elusive thing of all, time for 
working on professional problems. He will facilitate good teach- 
ing by reasonable schedules, adequate instructional materials, 
and small class groups. He will invite and lead his staff to higher 
standards of professional understanding and action. 

The principal, the district superintendent, and all other 
school men and women will rejoice when a community expresses 
its true feeling for public education as Bakersfield recently took 
the trouble to do. The Bakersfield American Legion Post, last 
month, made its annual award to the “Outstanding Citizen of the 
Year” in Kern County, Mrs. Millie Munsey, a classroom teacher 
of 50 years’ experience in Bakersfield and Kern County schools. I 
have interpreted this action as a tribute honoring all teachers who 
have had experience similar to Mrs. Munsey’s. Special credit 
is due the community making this award for the citation that 
accompanied it: that Mrs. Munsey was selected “because of her 
lifelong devotion to education and the principles of democracy.” 
Surely this represents the community's perception that public 
education can perform splendidly the mission entrusted to its 
standard-bearers. 

I am confident that the citation for public service awarded 
to this fine teacher is, in effect, recognition also for the principals 
of the schools in which she served, and for the administrators 
of the districts which maintained and served those schools. 

From what I have heard in the short time since my arrival 
here in Santa Cruz, I understand that this has been a splendidly 
constructive conference. I congratulate you on keeping your 
vision focused on the finest ideals of the profession in the service 
you render the community. 





A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF PUPILS 
IN SINGLE- AND DOUBLE-SESSION SCHOOLS 


Davin H. Russet, University of California, Berkeley, 
and 
Haroxp J. Errert, Alameda Public Schools 


The rapid concentration of manpower in certain industrial 
production centers during World War II and large subsequent 
shifts in population have forced some school systems to pro- 
vide educational services for thousands of additional children 
almost overnight. In one attempt to meet the influx of new school 
population, many of these school systems adopted the expedient 
of the double-session school, one in which the child attends 
school either in the morning or in the afternoon. Typically, he 
may attend either from eight o'clock in the morning until twelve 
noon or from twelve-thirty to four-thirty in the afternoon. In 
this system, two teacher-class units use the materials and facilities 
of one classroom. Without adequate school building construc- 
tion, the practice of the double session has extended well beyond 
the war years and in 1946-47 there were 102,000 pupils in 
double sessions in California schools.’ With every indication that 
school populations in the state will continue to increase rapidly 
for some years, an evaluation of the work of the double-session 
school would seem to be in order. 

What are the effects of the double-session school on pupil 
achievement and children’s general development? This article 
provides only a partial answer to such an important question. It 
reports an experimental comparison of some of the academic 
achievements of 204 pupils in the third, fourth and fifth grades 
in single and double sessions of certain Alameda schools from 
November, 1945, to June, 1946. Pupils in single-session and 
double-session schools were matched on the basis of initial 
achievement, mental age, socioeconomic status, and sex. In the 


third grade the pupils’ gains were compared in reading achieve- 
1 Editorial in Sierra Educational News, XLIV (January, 1948), 11. 
12 
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ment and in the fourth and fifth grades their gains in achieve- 
ment were compared in reading, language, spelling and arith- 
metic as measured by the Stanford Achievement Tests, Primary 
and Intermediate forms. The teachers in both types of classes 
were rated as “above average” or “superior” by the principals of 
the schools concerned. It should be noted that teachers were 
expected by the school authorities to give the same amount of 
time to the subjects tested in this study whether they were in 
single or double sessions. In other words, pupils in the shorter 
double sessions usually gave less time to certain subjects or activi- 
ties not investigated in this study. 


There were several limitations of this investigation. Due 
to the detailed matching procedures used, the sample of pupils 
was not large. Some of the data used for matching were obtained 
from the cumulative record card kept for each pupil in the Ala- 
meda schools, which depends partly on information given by 
parent or guardian. The socioeconomic background of the two 
groups of children as determined by the Edwards scale * must 
be regarded as only a crude control against unusual differences. 
A higher percentage of the double-session pupils lived in mulkti- 
unit federal housing apartments, while more of the single-ses- 
sion pupils lived in single dwellings. Finally, this study did not 
investigate important learnings in certain curricular fields and 
in such areas as attitudes and social behavior, which may be 
affected by attendance at a double-session school. 

The data for matching and for the comparative gains of the 
single-session and double-session pupils are given in Tables 1 
and 2. Table 1 indicates that, in the third grade, the single- 
session pupils gained .68 of a grade in reading in the seven- 
month period while the double-session pupils gained .48 of a 
grade in the same period. In determining the critical ratio of this 
difference, the formulas for matched data derived by Wilks ? and 
by Lindquist * were used. The critical ratio of 2.75, based on 


1 Alba M. Edwards, A Socioeconomic Grouping of the Labor Force 1910-1940. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Bureau of Census, 1943. 206 pp. 

2S. S. Wilks, “The Standard Error of the Means of Matched Samples,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXII (March, 1931), 205-208. 

8E. F. Lindquist, “The Significance of a Difference Between Matched Groups,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXII (March, 1931), 197-204. 
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raw scores, indicates that the chances are better than 99 in 100 
that a difference in the same direction, favoring superior reading 
achievement of single-session pupils, would be obtained from 
other samples of matched pupils in the third grades of single- and 
double-session schools. 


Tas_e | 
Means or Measures on Wuicu Purits WERE MATCHED AND OF 
Reapinc ACHIEVEMENTS OF 102 Turrp-Grabe Pupits In SINGLE 
AND DouBLz SEssions FROM NoveMseR, 1945, To June, 1946 


























PuPits IN PuPpits IN 
Douste-SEssIon | SINGLE-SESSION 

ScHOOLS ScHOOLS 
i icicanceuinien 8.85 8.81 
Chronological age oe 9.03 8.79 
Socioeconomic index (Edwards) 4.3 4.0 
Initial reading score (Stanford Primary) 17.41 17.78 
Final reading score 24.00 27.29 
Initial reading grade 2.38 2.41 
Final reading grade 2.86 3.09 
Gain in reading grades 48 68 
Critical ratio of differences in reading 

scores 2.75 














Table 2 indicates that the single-session pupils of the fourth 
and fifth grades made better gains than the double-session pupils 
in every one of the abilities tested. In a statistical sense, the 
differences are completely reliable only for language. For the 
other subjects, the chances of a true difference are least in spell- 
ing, where the critical ratio indicates that in 91 cases out of 100 
there would be a true difference favoring the single-session pupils 
if other single- and double-session pupils were tested under these 
conditions. The table gives clear evidence that pupils in double- 
session schools tend not to make as good progress in reading, 
language, spelling, and arithmetic as pupils in single-session 
schools. During a seven-month périod, the children in single- 
session schools gained, on the average, nearly two months more 
than matched children in double-session schools in these sub- 
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jects. Although the data on the small sample do not provide com- 
plete statistical reliability of differences in achievement, the 
uniformity of results points to definite superiority in single-ses- 
sion schools. In these carefully matched samples of pupils, the 
evidence indicates clearly the more efficient learning of the chil- 
dren attending a normal school session. 


TABLE 2 


Means oF Measures oN Wuicu Purits WERE MatTcHED AND OF Aca- 
DEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF 102 FourTH- AND FrerH-Grabek PupIits In 
SINGLE AND DouBLE Sessions FROM NovemMser, 1945, To Jung, 1946 


























CriTICcAL 
DouB.eE SEssIoN SINGLE SESSION RaTios 
(Single 
over 
Initial Final Initial Final double 
Test Test Gain | Test Test Gain _scores) _ 
Mental age 9.70 9.73 
Chronological age |10.65 10.19 
Socioeconomic in- 
dex (Edwards) | 3.9 4.0 
Reading grade 
(Stanford) 3.56 4.02 46 | 3.86 4.44 58 1.79 
Language grade 
(Stanford) 3.49 3.85 .36 | 3.82 451 69 | 3.32 
Spelling grade 
(Stanford) 3.41 3.89 48 | 3.54 4.14 .60 1.37 
Arithmetic grade 
(Stanford) 3.45 3.95 .50 | 3.52 4.13 61 1.55 
Composite 
achievement 
grade 3.48 3.96 .47 | 3.70 4.31 62) 2.18 





It should be noted that the poorer achievement of double- 
session pupils was in subjects to which the same time was given 
in the school program as in single-session schools. Accordingly, 
the double sessions permitted less time than single sessions, 
because of the shorter school day, for such activities as social 
studies, art, music, and health, and therefore the children’s 
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achievements in these areas might compare even more unfavor- 
ably with the achievements of children who devoted regular 
time to these activities. The classic early study by Rice ' and later 
investigations such as Deuforth’s? and Eaton’s* suggest that 
the amount of time spent on certain specific activities in school 
does not greatly affect achievement in these areas if the children 
are engaged in a reasonably adequate variety of learning activities 
throughout the school year. However, in the case of the short 
double sessions here studied, not only are opportunities curtailed 
for participation in music or construction or games but achieve- 
ment is actually less in so-called basic subjects given the same 
time in the school program but unsupported by these other learn- 
ing activities. 

Within the considerable limitations of this study, it seems 
fair to say that pupils who must attend a double-session school 
are not being given a fair educational chance. Their achievement 
in subjects taught is not equal to that of comparable children in 
single-session schools, and they are denied the opportunity to 
participate in some of the more rewarding of the informal activi- 
ties of the elementary school. Part of the scientific evidence has - 
been given here. Since over a hundred thousand children in 
California alone face the prospect of attending double-session 
schools, it seems reasonable to suggest that officials at the local 
and state levels make every effort to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities in the shortest possible time. 

1J. M. Rice, “The Futility of the Spelling Grind,” Forum, XXIII (1897), 163-72, 
a iain Mi Miiaiallls, “ite: Bion  Langlls of Sidheel. Astentiance upon Mead 
and Educational Ages,’? Chapter III of Nature and Nurture: Their Influence Upon Achieve- 
ment, Part II of Twenty-seventh Yearbook, National Society for Study of Education. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1928. 

8M. T. Eaton, “A Survey of the Achievement in Social Studies of 10,220 Sixth Grade 


Pupils in 464 Schools in Indiana,” Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
XX CMay, 1944), 1-64. 











STORIES IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


Eprron’s Nore: During the 194% Summer Session at San Jose State Col 
lege, a course in Democratic Human Relations was offered as part of the California 
State College Project in Intercultural Education, directed by W. E. Vickery of 
the Pacific Coast Council on Intercultural Education. The stories reproduced here 
were developed by teachers enrolled in the class who were concerned with gaining 
insight into the social adjustment of immigrant children, so that as educators they 
might, in their classes, help make the adjustment process easier and more demo- 
cratic. Mrs. Berna E. Sutton is the Librarian at Jefferson Union High School, San 
Francisco. Mrs. Frances Woodin is a substitute teacher in the elementary grades of 
San Jose public schools. 


A Minoriry Wrruin A Minorrry 
B. E. Surron 


Bruna was five years old when I first saw her, with Mrs. 
Fiorina, her mother. The other Italians of the brickyard settle- 
ment welcomed Mrs. Fiorina into their midst and so cushioned 
the shock of a new land. With Bruna, it was different. For an 
unwanted child in an unhappy home, scolded and berated from 
morning till night, life was difficult. It became even more so 
with the arrival of a baby sister, who so easily commanded the 
attention and affection Bruna did not know. 

School was a welcome adventure. How strange that all peo- 
ples did not speak the same language! And why did the children 
and the teachers take so unkindly to the little garlic sack that 
she wore about her neck (her mother was sure it would keep 
germs away ) and to the lard on her hair (to keep it smooth)? And 
then there was the matter of her name. Why did so many Ameri- 
cans call their dogs “Bruno”? And why did the children call, 
“Here Bruno, here Bruno” whenever the little dark-eyed girl 
came into the schoolyard. That name, “Bruna”’—what embar- 
rassment and grief it was to bring its owner through the years! 

But Bruna’s love for America seemed to be instinctive. I can 
still remember how she would stand outside the gate of the fac- 
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tory superintendent’s wife and call, “Mrs. T-u-u-u-u-t, Mrs. 
T-u-u-u-u-t”—“Tuttle” was still too much for her. It took time 
to break down Mrs. “Tut’s” prejudice against Italians, but the 
child’s persistence won and so it was that the process of Ameri- 
canization begun. The oily hair was washed once a week; the 
garlic sack was explained to Mrs. Fiorina—such things were not 
done in America—there was at least the bath on Saturday night. 
And then came Sunday—Sunday was the glorious day. It began 
with a real breakfast at Mrs. “Tut's” house. Bruna was never sure 
of a breakfast during the week; it depended on the mood of Mrs. 
Fiorina. Then the ride to church with dear Mrs. “Tut,” with her 
gloves and her veil that made it such fun to kiss through, and 
her lovely, lovely smells. After church came the Sunday dinner 
and always there was chocolate cake. This was America to Bruna. 


Thus into the life of this child, whose home was dominated 
by an emotionally unstable mother and supported after a fashion 
by a carefree, disinterested father, came the beginnings of divi- 
sion. All the things that gave her pride in her new ways were 
ridiculed and misunderstood at home—the clean hair, the hand- 
kerchief one must always use, the new pink dress and the new 
blue coat that Mrs. “Tut” had made for her so that she might 
look like other little children. How they laughed at her in her 
new clothes and called her “fine lady.” Later, when her family 
moved away and there was no longer a Mrs. “Tut” to see that 
the child was given an equal chance to adjust to America, Bruna 
had to fight in her own way—not always a good fight, nor a suc- 
cessful one—in this home that made no attempt to understand 
the customs of a new land, nor the girl that was growing up in 
America. 


And Bruna grew. School was compulsory in America. Of 
course, there came a day when the law ceased to command. Then 
there was that good place at the bag factory; one place of work 
was as good as another as long as the pay was good. It was Mrs. 
“Tut” who finally persuaded Mrs. Fiorina that the girl should go 
to high school if she wished. “Bruna will be able to earn more 
money if she has a better education.” Then Bruna may go. There 
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were no pretty clothes; no spending money; few good times. In 
the old country one did not go to high school; one hoed potatoes 
from morning until night. But Bruna’s real tug of war came when 
she found a new interest in sports. It was impossible to under- 
stand this new girl who wished to, and did, come home late once 
or twice each week because of “basketball practice”; and as 
though such behaviour were not serious enough, she talked about 
going with a “team” to play this basketball in other towns. Instead 
of going to one of the games and seeing for herself some of the 
strange ways of the new land, Mrs. Fiorina found it easier to 
threaten, to rage, to feign illness. 


It was a new Bruna that was growing up: quiet, reserved, 
stubborn. Fighting your way in your own home did things to 
you. But she was an American and she would do things the 
American way, the only way she knew. Bruna knew nothing of 
the things Mrs. Fiorina told: of the work in the fields in the old 
country, of the bare sustenance to be wrung from the impover- 
ished land, of the long hours of hard, physical labor in order to 
make possible a simple existence. The affectionate bond between 
parent and child, through which sympathetic interest and partial 
understanding might have been effected, had long ago dissolved 
in this atmosphere of divided loyalties. 


Bruna was bewildered by her parents’ inability to under- 
stand that life in America was not life in the old country. They 
could not, cr would not, see that in refusing to recognize Bruna’s 
problems in this new world, they were gradually closing the door 
to her inner life. Desiring above all to be identified with America, 
the only homeland she knew, and yet so unmistakably an Italian, 
she became ashamed of being an Italian. Her parents could not 
speak English—they had never seriously tried to learn it—and 
her home was a foreign home; her people did not do the things 
that were done by the parents of her friends, and so there grew 
a shame for all things Italian. Mrs. “Tut” was far away. There 
was no one there to point out to the confused girl the parents’ 
side; just as there was no one there to show her the heritage of 
the Italian people and the rightful pride she might feel in it. 
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There came a day when America, in the person of Mrs. 
“Tut,” came again to the help of this struggling, new American, 
and the way was made easier and happier. But as I think of 
Bruna, I wonder if there is always a Mrs. Tut to aid the Brunas 
who have come to our shores. 

A minority within a minority; how much wiser and happier 
it would have been for Bruna and her family to have worked out 
their problems together! What a sad commentary on human 
frailty when we find within the small circle of a home the same 
attitudes and actions as are practiced by the larger, stronger major- 
ity upon a smaller, weaker group. 


“ : , ” 
CoME NOI: NO COM’ I GENTI 
Frances Woopin 


All too few were the years with Mother. But never can we 
be without her. For every day the spirit of her wholesomeness 
and bravery is with us. It was she who upheld our right to an 
education. “An education is of value in itself, not only because 
it will mean a good job,” she would say. 

We cherish so many of her short but meaningful sayings. 
One of the most interesting of these was her expression Come noi: 
no com’ i genti. Literally this means, “like us; not like the people.” 

“We must be clean; not like some people.” 


“You did not take care of your dress. We take good care of 
our clothes.” 


“We study hard in school. It does not matter what the other 
children do.” 

“You were not polite to your uncle. That is the way some 
people behave. We do not behave in that way.” 


I do not recall one instance in which Mother referred 
directly to any one or any group. As I see it now, that was an 
important factor in our training. No stereotype was used as an 
example of an undesirable quality. There was no unkindness or 
disrespect toward others. Simply a definition of our family way 


of doing things. 








THE TEACHERS’ OWN WORKSHOP 
Auice H. ANpersson, Supervisor of Elementary L:ducation, 
3urbank Public Schools 

Acting on the theory that teachers working together for a 
common goal can, through co-operative interchange of ideas, 
improve their instructional methods and techniques, the Educa- 
tional Policies Council of the Burbank Public Schools sponsored 
two workshops during the school year 1946-47 in the teaching of 
the skills of oral and written language, handwriting, spelling, 
and arithmetic. ‘Ten mectings of one and one-half hours each 
were arranged for each of two consecutive groups of teachers who 
received credit toward salary adjustments for attendance in 
workshop in proportion to credit given for the same amount of 
time and effort expended on a college course. The enrollment 
was limited to twenty teachers each semester, and requests from 
these teachers determined the type of work to be covered. 

Early in September, the fifth- and sixth-grade teachers 
received an announcement of the proposed workshop. Those who 
wished to attend received questionnaires on which they indicated 
the amount of time they wished to spend on each of the four 
skills, and whether the emphasis should be placed on materials, 
organization, or techniques. The tabulated results indicated that 
most of the teachers wished to spend the largest share of their 
time studying techniques in the teaching of arithmetic and Eng- 
lish. 

At an initial meeting the group was organized, and the 
remaining time was devoted to a demonstration and discussion 
of the teaching of creative writing. The demonstration, given by 
a teacher using members of the group as pupils, helped some of 
the teachers to discover latent abilities of their own and all to 
realize the problems confronting children. After discussion fol- 
lowing the review of the book entitled They All Want to Write,’ 


1June D. Ferebee and Others, They All Want to Write. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merril] 
Co., 1937. 
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each teacher received a mimeographed summary of the principles 
involved in creative expression. Some of the teachers applied the 
suggested procedures for creative expression in their classes and 
brought in the results to other meetings of the workshop. ‘This 
engendered more and more enthusiasm and indicated marked 
improvement within the classrooms. 


As requested by the teachers, the next meeting was devoted 
to the study of how to organize class newspapers and how to teach 
outlining. Examples of class newspapers were brought to the 
workshop and the ensuing discussion showed how a newspaper 
project could be initiated, organized, and conducted. As teachers 
went back to their classrooms and achieved results, more class 
newspapers were brought to the workshop and some interesting 
weeklies were published. 


A teacher who has a reputation for ability to teach outlining 
led the discussion on that subject, which stressed the necessity 
for a motive on the part of the children. During all workshop 
meetings the necessity for purposeful activities and a feeling of 
freedom and acceptance of the individual’s effort were stressed. 


The study of how to improve letter writing in the school- 
room centered around the following: (a) a need for the organiza- 
tion of a true-to-life situation in the classroom with real corre- 
spondence paper, stamps, and mailing; (b) a need for planning 
with pupils the content of letters; (c) a need to list suggestions 
on a chart to which future reference could be made; and (d) a 
need for setting up standards of form with the pupils. Added to 
each teacher’s notebook was a mimeographed summary which 
included specific suggestions for lists of topics for the content 
of friendly letters to be written to different types of corre- 
spondents. 


The members of the workshop group felt that the level of 
a child’s speech should not be limited to that of his home back- 
eround. Ideas for an attack on this problem were collected from 
the teachers and returned to them in mimeographed form. One 
such idea was a quick drill on the most frequent error of the week, 
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to be given a few moments before dismissal periods. The error 
was noted on a corner of the blackboard for reference. 

Part of another meeting was spent on the use of visual aids 
in the teaching of language. One member of the group brought 
slides which her pupils had made in connection with their study 
of China and explained how to plan, execute, and evaluate them 
in the classroom. The teachers of the workshop were helped by 
an explanation of how to requisition and use the kit of materials 
for making slides which is furnished by the Audio-Visual Aids 
Department of the Burbank public schools. Many fine sugges- 
tions for the use of visual aids in the teaching of language were 
found in an article on the subject by Victor Coles,’ and a sum- 
mary was made of the points considered by the teachers most 
helpful. 

After some time spent in discussing the best use of the state 
language texts, many of the teachers decided to use index tabs 
to make more readily accessible those sections of their texts and 
manuals which are most often used. It was felt that it would be 
helpful if the matching practice and review exercises for each 
test and dictation exercise were pasted or copied into the teacher’s 
book. This task was divided among the members of the group to 
be done as home work. 

During the period covered by these meetings, several other 
projects of interest to the group were completed as home work. 
One of these was a collection of poems. Each teacher brought a 
few poems that were especially enjoyed by his or her pupils. 
These were mimeographed and pasted into artistic booklets made 
of colored paper by a teacher who volunteered to do this. Another 
project was the making of a simple chart holder which could be 
attached by screw eyes to the blackboard ledge. Since the neces- 
sity for building work standards co-operatively with the children 
was being emphasized, the holder was designed for keeping 
progress charts for ready reference by both teacher and pupil. 


The first of the meetings devoted to the teaching of arith- 
metic skills was spent on the problem of how to teach “thought 


1 Victor Coles, ‘‘Visual Aids in the Language Arts Program,” Elementary English Review, 
XXI (November, 1944), 256-61. 
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problems.” One of the teachers started the discussion by giving a 
resumé of the chapter on thought problems in Teaching Arith 
metic in the Elementary School, by R. L. Morton.’ Among the 
points brought out by the report and discussion were the follow- 
ing: a practical application is a necessary beginning for problems; 
manipulation of concrete objects pictures the problem for many 
children; diagramming is a good technique for picturing the 
point of the story in a problem; estimation of the answer is a 
useful technique; and reading exercises are important in the 
field of arithmetic. Reading exercises, following the types sug- 
gested in How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful,’ were prepared 
by all members of the workshop. 

Part of the next meeting was spent on the use of graphs for 
motivation purposes in the teaching of arithmetic. One teacher 
brought various types of graphs and explained their use. An 
interesting large graph showed by the use of different colors the 
number of fundamental facts of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division learned by each child. Bar graphs to record the 
number of one hundreds or the average percentage made by the 
class on a given test were explained. The discussion of the use of 
graphs for motivation purposes stressed that they allow the child 
to compete with himself; that numbers, not names, appear on 
room graphs; and that graphs showing individual as well as room 
accomplishment are helpful and perhaps necessary in indicating 
to each child his own growth. 


Time was limited, but by careful planning and preparation 
it was possible to give some attention to the teaching of frac- 
tions, “averages,” long division, and denominate numbers. One 
of the teachers showed how to use real apples to teach fractional 
parts as a unit, as parts of a whole, parts of a group related to one 
another, and the relation of size to number of parts. The group 
of teachers participated in a demonstration of how to teach frac- 
tional equivalents by folding different colored strips of paper. 
To illustrate the equivalence of mixed numbers and improper 


1 Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1937-39 (3 vols.), II, 454-93. 

2Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Grossnickle, How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1947, pp. 462-65. 
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fractions, a teacher had made a set of charts of the most com- 
monly used fractions. She had used colored disks which were 
pasted on each of a set of eight cards to show clearly some most 
commonly used equivalents. In order to make these and other 
instructional materials, the teachers requested an extra session, 
which was held at a later date. 


The principles and problems underlying the teaching of 
long division were discussed. The placement of the answer and 
the use of the zero as a place holder were considered to be proce- 
dures the teaching of which requires constant vigilance. That 
the first concept basic to an understanding of long division is a 
thorough understanding of our number system was the conclu- 
sion of the members of the workshop. They believed that if this 
had not been achieved by the pupils, it was the duty of fifth- and 
sixth-grade teachers to use concrete materials to teach it. An 
abacus made of beads on cords strung into the lid of a shoe box; 
a chart made with toothpicks glued onto a cardboard in bunches 
to represent the ones’, tens’, hundreds’, and thousands’ places; 
and desk charts ruled for spaces on which counters could be 
placed were all considered to be easily made instructional mate- 
rials. It was realized that although these are the types of materials 
used in the lower grades, one of them might be just the thing 
that would light the spark of understanding for some child in a 
higher grade. Other points in arithmetic instruction brought out 
by the discussion were that children must have clear concepts of 
the processes involved in long division, must understand long 
division as a short method of subtraction, and must understand 
the relationship of the quotient, dividend, and divisor. 


The last session on the teaching of arithmetic was spent on 
the use of instructional material for the teaching of denominate 
numbers and on the matter of individual differences. Materials 
that are easily made or collected were shown, such as an enlarged 
thermometer with movable ribbon representing the mercury col- 
umn, clock faces with bobby pins for hands, a yard square of 
cloth, and milk cartons. 
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The matter of individual differences came up repeatedly 
during the discussions on the various arithmetical concepts to 
be taught. ‘To emphasize and help teachers to diagnose the 
reasons for the errors made by individual children, one of the 
teachers brought samples of some of the errors made by her 
pupils. She showed how the children had obtained the wrong 
answers and explained that by having the child give his mental 
processes aloud to her, she was able to discover wherein the difh 
culty lay, and thus she could help the child with his own par 
ticular trouble. 

The first of the two meetings that were devoted to the teach 
ing of spelling was spent on a demonstration of how to teach 
spelling and on a discussion following the demonstration. A 
sixth-grade teacher and her pupils stayed after school hours to 
show the composite method of learning to spell with some empha 
sis on syllabification. The method stressed the use of all the senses 
as emphasized in directed teaching at the University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles.’ The next meeting was given over to the 
use of reference boxes and to the matter of individual differences. 
Preparation by teachers for the meeting consisted of compiling 
lists of words from their units of work to be shared for use in 
spelling reference boxes. A prepared summarization of spelling 
difficulties and their remedies as listed by Homer B. Reed in the 
Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects * was used as a 
basis for the discussion during the final meeting on spelling. 

The film “Write Soon,” * produced by the Los Angeles 
public school system, was shown during the tenth meeting of 
the workshop. Two types of handwriting lessons were described, 
and mimeographed directions for the lessons were added to the 
notebooks kept by the teachers. The meeting ended with an 
emphasis on a few suggestions for the teaching of handwriting. 

1A special method and weekly plan for using the State Series spellers, developed 
and demonstrated by Mrs. Helen Bass Keller, supervisor of teacher training in the Nora Sterry 
Elementary School, one of the Los Angeles public schools co-operating with the University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

2 Homer B. Reed, Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927, Chap. XIV, “Spelling,” pp. 224-72. 

8 “Write Soon,” 35-mm. filmstrip, silent, consisting of four strips of about 30 frames 


each, produced in 1943 by the Los Angeles Public Schools. Distributed by Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Price, $6. 
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It was pointed out that children should be challenged to think 
about how to make letters more legible. A suggestion for motiva- 
tion purposes was that of a bulletin board displaying handwriting 
papers that showed improvement rather than the usual “best” 
papers. 

The eleventh meeting, an extra one requested by the par- 
ticipants in order to make more instructional materials, closed 
the workshop. 


Did this workshop serve its purpose of an interchange of 
ideas in order to improve instructional practices? The report of 
its president to the Educational Policies Council and the remarks 
by the teachers to the principals of their schools indicated enthu- 
siastic satisfaction. Subsequent observation in the classrooms 
revealed the use of workshop suggestions, new materials, and 
better techniques. The workshop was too short for thorough work 
on every subject, but it left each participant feeling that his or 
her problem had been considered. Undoubtedly, as it was the 
teachers’ own workshop, it paid dividends. 








DO YOU HAVE TIME FOR SPEECH TRAINING? 


Mrs. VERNA BrEINHOLT, Speech Correction Supervisor, Orange County 


Speech correctionists are often confronted with the expres- 
sion, “I’d like to do more with speech activities but I just haven’t 
the time.” This statement is somewhat amazing in the face of 
certain statistics. 

As early as 1930 a White House Conference was held to 
determine the number of handicapped children in the Nation. 
This survey revealed an average incidence of 5 per cent of the 
children of the United States handicapped by speech defects— 
more than all the crippled, deaf, and blind combined, although, 
strangely, they had received less attention from the schools. Dur- 
ing the past few years, this ratio has steadily increased until recent 
estimates run as high as 10 per cent. 

At present, approximately three million persons in the 
United States are severely handicapped by their manner of com- 
munication. In one Orange County school district, recently sur- 
veyed, it was revealed that of the total of 553 children enrolled, 
131 had speech handicaps serious enough to require the services 
of a trained clinician. Although this number did not include the 
children handicapped merely by indistinct speech, weak voices, 
or Spanish dialect, it is still considerably higher than the national 
estimate. The number included only severe speech handicaps, 
and it is extremely unlikely that any of them will outgrow such 
defects without specific help. Oddly enough, only 19 of these 
speech defects were due to organic disorders requiring the serv- 
ices of a member of the medical profession. The other 112 were 
cases of functional defects that could be remedied through proper 
methods of re-education. A large percentage of these cases were 
found in the intermediate grades, where speech habits are usually 
firmly established as an integral part of the personality. 

The logical solution of this problem is to employ a speech 
correctionist but, unfortunately, trained speech correctionists and 
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clinicians are scarce and even when the services of a speech 
pathologist are available, speech rehabilitation is a 24-hour job, 
demanding co-operation of parents, teachers, school nurse, guid- 
ance director, and members of the community. 

However, the classroom teacher no longer needs to adopt a 
“hands-off” policy when there are children in the group who 
stutter or talk “like a baby,” but should inquire immediately what 
can be done to help. This is not a duty added to an already over- 
whelming burden, but becomes instead a means of alleviating 
the teacher’s load. Speech defects are often symptoms that all is 
not well with the afflicted child. Behavior problems and speech 
defects frequently go together. Reading disabilities are often 
rooted in the fact that the child has never learned to make speech 
sounds correctly; examples of this are the little girl who avoided 
reading words using th because the class laughed when she said 
dis and dat—who would rather let them think she did not know 
the words than suffer their ridicule; and the stutterer who would 
slide down in his seat and mutter, “I don’t know,” rather than 
stand up and struggle with his stuttering block. It is the classroom 
teacher’s responsibility to discover these children and ask for help 
for them before irreparable harm is done through neglect. After 
listening to the very unpleasant nasality of cleft palate or empa- 
thizing with an adult stutterer, one is aware of the extreme 
importance of speech training. 

What can the classroom teacher do to help? When the atti- 
tude becomes general that speech is no longer an isolated subject 
to be taught one day a week when the speech teacher comes, or a 
frill designed for a favored few, but is an inseparable element in 
every activity of the day, every teacher will try to find time for 
speech training. Hints for classroom teachers follow: 

1. The teacher should present the best model possible for the children 
to imitate. If she talks too fast, runs words together, has unpleasant 
vocal quality, or even a lisp, many children in the class will imitate 
her speech pattern. A recording of her voice will reveal with 
unbiased frankness the qualities that need improvement. 

2. Every teacher should understand phonetics; know how each sound 
is made. Why not teach children to reproduce the sounds vocally 
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as well as on paper, appealing to the kinesthetic sense as well as the 
visual and auditory senses? Discuss with pupils how the sounds 
are produced, permitting them to experiment. 

3. The teacher should be alert to deviations in speech and ask for help 
in correcting them. A teacher may use many techniques if the defect 
is discovered early. Here, truly, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 

4. Children should be given an opportunity to use speech. This does 
not mean letting them all talk at once, but adhering to a set of 
speech standards, such as taking turns. Children who are lectured 
to daily often adopt a convenient psychological deafness. A class 
engaged in constant seat work presents a model of discipline but 
is not being prepared for adult life. 

5. The teacher will recognize numerous possibilities for integrating 
speech with other subjects to make them more interesting, such as 
a. Choral speaking 
b. Debating 
c. Puppetry 
d. Dramatization 
e. Group discussion 
f. Simulated radio broadcasting 


Few vocations depend entirely upon the ability to write 
beautifully, to read silently, or to solve pages of arithmetic prob- 
lems, but every child must be prepared to speak for the rest of 
his life. This means not that speech drills should be given for ten 
minutes daily, but that speech education must be integrated 
with every subject taught. A nation dedicated to freedom of 
speech must train its citizens to assume the responsibility of using 
speech adequately. 











SAN DIEGO ORGANIZES A SCHOOL CAMP 


Epwin E. Pumata, Executive Secretary and Camping Director, 
San Diego City-County Camp Commission 

The public schools of San Diego City and County, as a 
part of the year-round community-school camping project con- 
ducted since March, 1946, are offering sixth-grade boys and girls 
an opportunity to live for a week during school time at Camp 
Cuyamaca in Cuyamaca State Park, a 22,000-acre area of beau- 
titul trees and mountains. By the end of 1949 more than 15,000 
children from some 65 schools had participated in this school 
camp program. Each Monday morning 80 to 90 boys and girls 
and their teachers from the sixth grade of one or more schools 
in the city or county of San Diego travel by bus to the camp. 
There they enjoy a week of camping as an integral part of their 
school program, returning home on Friday afternoon. 

While outdoor education through a camping program need 
not be limited to elementary school children, the sixth grade 
seemed to be the ideal group with which to start such a program 
in San Diego. This group is mature enough to be ready for such 
an experience away from home and has the advantage over upper 
erades of having only one teacher. That teacher accompanies 
them to camp and integrates precamp, camp, and postcamp plan- 
ning, providing a complete experience. It is to the credit of the 
teachers that they have been aware of what a significant contri- 
bution a week’s stay at camp can be in the total educational experi- 
ence of a child. The teachers’ sincere interest and co-operation in 
the camping experience has been an important element in the 
success of the San Diego outdoor education and camping pro- 
gram. 

The following excerpt from a parent’s letter represents a 
growing conviction on the part of many persons that more and 
better outdoor education and camping experiences should be 
made an integral part of the elementary school curriculum: 

I am certain the experience of camping with one’s contemporaries 
provides opportunities for living and learning that are necessarily 
31 
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denied many children in our busy, ordered, urban life. Few children 
have the time or space to lie on their backs under a tree, conscious 
only of nature, and dream the kind of dreams that others developed 
into our wonderful civilization. San Diego’s school camping experi- 
ence doubtless makes real for the first time many of nature’s lessons 
which children have only read or been told with little interest. 


Ben Haddock, a teacher in Florence Elementary School, 
wrote the following message to the parents of the children in his 
sixth grade after they had returned from a week of camping. 


I should like to restate the general philosophy of the camp 
because unless it is understood, Camp Cuyamaca will remain in your 
mind as no different from any one of several dozen summer camps 
scattered around the country. For one week the camp leadership trains 
the children to live with others. The child does not have to hike the 
farthest, or be the best all round camper. No awards, pins or medals 
are given to those who outshine the many. It takes most children 
several days to realize that all he has to do is to get along with the other 
children. Companionship, not competition, is the standard. 


The boys and girls begin to relax, lose fear, and then a new point 
of view takes shape; they are living together and having fun, so they 
want to make it easier for the others. ‘These attitudes don’t just happen 
but come as a result of planning by the camp staff. No activity is of 
such a nature as to permit failures; no hike too long so that some will 
come back tired and be afraid to go on another; no story at camp fire 
was told which left doubts, worries, or fears in their minds. 


From our week at camp we did make some general observations 
about our own children which we would like to list : 


1. The above-average students of our school both scholastically and 
socially did not always make a good showing. 


2. The timid student without the pressure of competition took on a 
new confidence of his place in the group. 


3. The average students revealed a real capacity to take their share 
of camp duties, thus making a good adjustment with the other 


children. 


4. Those children who cause teachers the extra gray hairs showed up 
in a new light and now are a real challenge to the teacher. 
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The idea of this public year-round camp in San Diego was 
conceived seven years ago by a group of nature-loving citizens 
who saw in a community camp program open to all school chil- 
dren the inherent possibilities for healthful development of youth 
for civic betterment. Parent-teacher groups, the county and city 
superintendents of schools, a member of the county board of 
supervisors, a member of the city council, and various individuals 
championed the idea. A committee was formed, the outgrowth 
of which is the present San Diego City-County Camp Commis- 
sion, a fivemember board representing city and county govern- 
ments, public schools in both city and county, and parent-teacher 
organizations. The committee negotiated for land and buildings 
with various Federal departments and with the State Park Com- 
mission, obtaining a former CCC camp site in a State park area 
fifty miles east of San Diego. As soon as military regulations 
would permit, they began a program of rehabilitation and 
development of the property. 


The Camp Commission had a four-fold purpose in estab- 

lishing its camp in a State park: 

1. The objectives of the Camp Commission coincided well with the 
program of the State Park, and the Park Commission willingly 
offered the land on lease without charge to the Camp Com- 
mission. 

2. This area has been set aside by State legislation, and it is, and 
will remain, beautiful forest area. 

3. This site is a game refuge, and there is abundant opportunity for 
campers to become acquainted with wild life. 

4. Large wilderness areas adjacent to camp boundaries are available 
for inclusion in the program. 


The administration of the school camp program is central- 
ized in the office of the executive secretary of the Camp Commis- 
sion. To minimize the amount of work on the part of the school 
and to insure the uniform carrying out of necessary details, care- 
fully prepared materials are mailed out to the participating 
schools from this office. These instructional materials include a 
school principal’s guide, a teacher’s guide, registration and health 
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forms, letters to parents, letters to campers, and camper’s clothing 
inventory. This material is compiled by a Camp Steering Com- 
mittee that is composed of personnel, selected from participating 
schools, whose function is in the fields of documentation and 
curriculum development. 

To supplement this printed material, discussions on coming 
encampments are held with the campers, their teachers, and their 
parents, and are followed by exchange of comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The costs have been equitably divided among participants. 
The schools have assumed responsibility, in the main, for the cost 
of instruction and have proceeded on the theory that the success 
of this outdoor education program depends largely on having a 
well-qualified staff. City and county governments have assumed 
all expense for capital outlay and maintenance. The child’s 
eleven-dollar fee pays for the food and its preparation. Donations 
received from individuals, civic clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, fraternal groups, sororities, and other interested groups 
are deposited in a Camping Trust Fund. These donations make 
it possible for every child who desires to go to camp to do so. 


Due to the fact that the schools have assumed financial 
responsibility for the camp personnel, the staff members who 
direct the program are well qualified. The camp director’s posi- 
tion and salary correspond with those of an elementary school 
principal in the City of San Diego. All the counselors are men 
and women who have talent, experience, and training in outdoor 
education. Seven of the present counselors are former elementary 
school teachers whose salaries are based on the salary schedule of 
the San Diego public schools. Three counselors are qualified 
county civil-service employees, as are the nurse, secretary, dining- 
room supervisor, chef, cook, kitchen helper, and two mainte- 
nance men. In addition to the paid staff, cadet teachers from San 
Diego State College obtain training by participating as coun- 
selors in the camp program. 

In order that the camp may gain helpful counsel from those 
best qualified by years of camping experience, the camp and staff 
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members, in addition to their affiliation with educational organi- 
zations, have membership in the American Camping Association 
and adhere to its camping standards. The San Diego Section of 
the American Camping Association provides opportunity for 
the camp staff to meet monthly with leaders of the Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, church groups, Y. W. C. A. and 


Y. M.C. A. 


The fact that the general public has been enthusiastically 
behind the school outdoor education movement in San Diego 
has been an important element in the program’s success. In 
recognition of this fact, every effort has been made to keep the 
public informed of the camping program. The mediums through 
which the public has been reached have been varied to assure 
the contacting of all groups in the community. 


Numerous talks about the program have been given to 
interested groups throughout the city and county. Articles and 
scripts have been prepared for magazine, newspaper, and radio 
release. Preparation of a 35-minute moving picture, in color, 
with sound, entitled “Camping Education—California’s Pilot 
Project,” ’ and the publication of an illustrated booklet, The 
Cuyamaca Story, * have been financed through a grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation. The San Diego Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Del Mar Charities, and San Diego labor unions have 
contributed greatly to the promotion and financing of the film. 


The success of the San Diego outdoor education and camp- 
ing program rests on the co-ordination of the efforts of many 
groups. This co-ordination in turn has made possible the camp’s 
high standards, breadth of program, and democratic philosophy, 
its financial and material backing, and its usefulness in reaching 
all of the community. 


1 This film may be ordered from Paragon Productions, Robert Montague, 4770 Bancroft 
St., San Diego, California, at a price of $225. It may also be rented from San Diego County 
Schools Camping Trust Fund, c/o Camp Commission, 405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, 
California, at a rental fee of $5 plus shipping charges. 

2James Mitchell Clarke, The Cuyamaca Story: A Record in Pictures of San Diego’s 
City-County School Camp. Prepared for the San Diego City-County Camp Commission under 
direction of the School Camp Steering Committee, 1948, through the generosity of the Rosen- 
berg Foundation of San Francisco. San Diego, California: San Diego City-County Camp Com- 
mission, 1948. Pp. 32. This illustrated booklet may be purchased from the Camping Trust 
Fund, c/o Camp Commission, 405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, for 30 cents. 











LOS ANGELES COUNTY STUDIES ITS 
REPORT CARDS 


Sypiz K. Ricuarpson, Co-ordinator, Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles County; Farra Smitter, Co-ordinator, Research and Guid- 
ance, Los Angeles County; ExizasetH Woops, Supervisor, Guid- 
ance and Counseling, Los Angeles Public Schools 


During 1948 the Los Angeles County Research and Guid- 
ance Discussion Group studied the problem of reporting to 
parents. At successive monthly meetings, different phases of the 
problem were discussed and reported on by subcommittees. The 
results of these discussions are presented in this article in the 
belief that they will prove useful to groups of teachers and admin- 
istrators who wish to improve their methods of reporting pupils’ 
progress. 

A survey of reporting systems used in Los Angeles County 
revealed great diversity in practice. Professional literature con- 
cerning reports to parents was summarized and report cards and 
statements of policy regarding reports were collected from schools 
throughout the country. Curriculum co-ordinators were invited 
to join the group to develop assumptions to underlie a sound 
reporting system. What follows presents a consensus of the 
group’s thinking regarding reports of pupils’ progress to parents. 


Purpose oF ScHooLt Reports TO PARENTS SHOULD BE 
Unperstoop sy TEACHERS, PARENTS, AND CHILDREN 


An evaluation of children’s growth toward the realization 
of educational objectives is reported to parents in order to co-or- 
dinate the home and school guidance of the child. Authorities 
are in substantial agreement concerning the purposes of report- 
ing to parents, as is shown in the following statements: 

To provide the information necessary for a sound working rela- 
tionship between these two institutions (the school and the home) 
36 
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in the guidance of the child, is the major purpose of reporting. 
Other secondary objectives, such as keeping the public informed, 
developing school support, and stimulating teachers to become 
acquainted with their pupils, are incidental to this function and 
should never be allowed to obscure the primary objective of the 
reporting system.* 

Parents need to be informed as to the progress their children are mak- 
ing in school. This is necessary so that they can assist in guiding 
development and in making adjustments, and so that they can help 
the child to plan for the future.” 


All aspects of growth affected by school experiences must 
be evaluated and reported on. This implies that the objectives of 
the school program must be clearly stated to serve as a basis for 
an effective reporting system. 


In the past fifty years, the function of education has 
changed. The old pattern of training the superior child and elim- 
inating the less capable has given place to a program for maxi- 
mum development of all children. The report card is no longer 
utilized as a criterion in selecting students for higher education 
but rather as a device that may contribute to the development of 


all children. 


ReseEarcH RecarDING Cuitp DEVELOPMENT, PERSONALITY 
GrowtTH, Parent-Cuitp RELATIONSHIPS, AND MetuHops 
oF EvaLuATION SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND UsE oF THE Report Carp 


Human needs and personality development. Contemporary 
psychology has emphasized the importance of understanding 
human needs in their relation to behavior. In order for the human 
organism to develop normally, certain conditions and activities 
must be provided. The needs for activity, rest, food, and air; 
for affection, recognition, and status; and for understanding and 
accepting realities about the world and the self must all be met. 


1 Willard S. Elsbree, Pupil Progress in the Elementary School. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, pp. 72, 73. 

2 Child Growth in an Era of Conflict. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Michigan Education Association. Lansing 2, Michigan: Michigan 
Education Association, 1944. Pp. 180. 
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The relation between these dynamic human needs and the oppor- 
tunities or limitations of the environment in satisfying them 
determines the personality and behavior patterns which emerge. 
School procedures must be evaluated with regard to the 
opportunities they provide for helping each child to meet his 
developmental needs constructively. The practice of the school 
in reporting to parents directly affects the ways in which these 
developmental needs are satisfied or distorted. 


Parent-child relationships. The affection of parents is 
necessary for the child’s normal personality development. Clini- 
cal study has clearly established that rejected children deprived 
of affection develop many personality problems. The treatment 
of the problems of the rejected child is frequently unsuccessful 
because of the absence of parental support. All later relationships 
with other people are affected by these early affectional bonds. A 
poor school report to the parents is often a serious factor in caus- 
ing them to reject the child. School reports to parents should 
reinforce the parent-child relationship by increasing understand- 
ing and interest rather than injuring this relationship, which is 
the greatest single support for normal personality development. 


Individual differences in children. All children cannot 
attain the same standards in physical growth, social attitudes, 
and academic learning within a like period. Wide differences in 
abilities, interests, and understandings are inevitable in any 
group of children. Ratings which compare only children’s mas- 
tery of subject matter or their growth in attitudes and under- 
standings are seldom helpful to parents and usually detrimental 
to children because they reflect the differences in intelligence, 
experience, and background and do not indicate next steps in 
learning. When teachers truly understand the meaning of indi- 
vidual variation, such ratings and the rigid grade standards from 
which they stem will be ruled out of educational practice. 


Motivation and competition. Strong incentives which 
motivate learning at any age level include the desire for social 
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approval and recognition, for feelings of accomplishment and 
success, and the individual’s awareness of his own growth. 
Because these motivations are so effective, highly competi- 
tive systems of markings have developed to encourage effort. 
These systems have disregarded the known facts of individual 
differences and have not considered their injurious effects on 
personality. The use of competition as a basis of motivation dis- 
turbs social relationships and lowers the morale of the group. 
Competition in athletics sometimes encourages good sportsman- 
ship because of the careful matching of competitors. A good loser 
is a good sport because he may be the winner next time. In the 
classroom the competitors are unmatched; the winners and losers 
are often predictable, and the stakes are high. Such competition 
results in the development of attitudes and behaviors which are 
socially unacceptable. ‘The child who is competing for marks at 
school which result either in grade promotion or failure and 
which bring desirable status or disgrace at home and in his group 
may be expected to develop feelings of jealousy, anger, revenge, 
inferiority, and dishonesty. In a democratic society, adults may 
well raise the question posed by Daniel Prescott: 
Should children in our society be taught that success is the beating 
of other people? Competitive standards of accomplishment seldom 
are based upon criteria of social usefulness, of pleasure brought to 
others, or of aesthetic effects created. The aim is usually to excel 
the others in the group. Indeed, a child who has done very creditable 
work may feel that he has failed because someone else has sur- 
passed him. Another may be content, or even proud, of very mediocre 
actual accomplishment if it but excels that of the others in his group.? 


Informing the child of his inability to learn, marking on a 
competitive or comparative basis, using marks which represent 
such subjective judgment that they do not help the child to 
understand his mistakes are some of the report card practices 
which bring about undesirable social attitudes in children. The 
report which is most satisfactory utilizes the powerful incentives 
for social approval, security, and success constructively. Such a 


1 Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. Committee on the Relation 
of Emotion to the Educative Process, American Council on Education. Washington 6: 
American Council on Education, 1938, p. 147. 
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report helps the child to understand and accept himself and to 
know his next steps in learning. 


Success and failure. Research has shown that failure 
decreases the child’s aspiration rather than encouraging him to 
greater effort, but that success results in an increase of aspiration. 
Several studies show that knowledge of previous failure without 
analysis of cause makes the learner less able to learn. Knowledge 
of previous success, on the contrary, increases his desire to 
achieve. In experimental studies the praised learners improve 
while the reproved pupils deteriorate in learning effectiveness.’ 
Failure contributes to learning only when it occurs in a larger 
setting of success and when the child understands the cause and 
is capable of overcoming it. Marks which damage the child’s 
feeling of growth and progress are psychologically unsound. Only 
those marks which help the child to understand his difficulties 
and recognize his progress will encourage him to greater effort. 


Self-evaluation and insight. Many adults fail to contribute 
to society because they do not understand their potentialities. 
Others suffer unhappiness and frustration because they fail to 
realize or accept their limitations. Insight develops slowly from 
experience and practice in self-evaluation. Young children too 
often accept unquestioningly the evaluation and judgment of 
others. This sometimes prevents them from learning to know 
themselves. Many opportunities for developing talents are lost. 
The participation of pupils in self-evaluation for reports to par- 
ents encourages the development of insight. Self-evaluation 
should be concerned with abilities and potentialities as well as 
with needs and limitations. ‘The report to parents should include, 
therefore, the pupil’s judgment of his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Teachers’ ratings. Research has demonstrated that marks 
and ratings given by teachers are often unreliable. Ratings for 
the same work vary when given by different teachers or by the 
same teacher at different times. A report card which uses only 


1P, S. Sears, “Levels of Aspiration in Academically Successful and Unsuccessful Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, XXXV (1940), 498-536. 
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two or three ratings such as “satisfactory growth,” “slow growth,” 
and “needs to improve” is more reliable than the report card 
which uses many marks. Teachers are able to differentiate gross 
changes in children’s growth and consequently their judgments 
agree more reliably on a two or three-point scale. However, any 
judgment of a child’s growth, whether it is a “B-++ in reading” or 
“satisfactory in work habits” is not descriptive enough to help 
either the child or his parents to understand the basis for the 
judgment or the next steps essential to the child’s progress. A 
report that describes behavior in specific terms, such as “John 
usually takes his turn” or “Mary reads second-grade books inde- 
pendently,” is more informative and understandable and less 
subject to misinterpretation than any rating system. 


In view of the purposes of home reports and in the light 
of research, certain principles should be considered in establish- 
ing or evaluating a reporting system. If the reports are to be 
carried home by the pupil, the following principles should be 
kept in mind: 

1. The report card should serve as the child’s and the teacher’s 
interpretation of his progress to parents. 


2. A good reporting plan furthers the child’s growth in insight 
and self-direction. 


3. The child should participate individually or as a member 
of his group in evaluating his own growth toward clearly 
understood objectives. 


4. Growth should be evaluated in relation to the individual's 
abilities rather than in comparison to that of others or to 
the average of his group. 


5. Those needs which can be met or those characteristics 
which the pupil can correct or improve should be reported 
rather than those that are the result of irremediable, 
inherent qualities. 


6. Evaluations should describe the direction of growth in rela- 


tion to the child’s previous attainment rather than variation 
from the average of his group. 
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7. Reports should protect the child’s self-respect and self-con- 
fidence since these are powerful incentives toward further 
effort and growth. 

8. The relative effect of positive comment as compared with 
negative comment and reproof should be considered. 

9. Descriptions of specific behaviors which the pupil can 
understand rather than abstract generalizations should be 
used. 


Parents should have insight into their children’s capabilities, 
progress, and limitations. Only as parents understand their chil- 
dren are they able to guide them. The school should help parents 
to develop this understanding. This adult evaluation of children 
is appropriate only for adults and is neither understandable nor 
helpful to the children. If the reports can be given directly to 
the parents the following principles may govern: 


1. All evidence of the child’s growth which the school accu- 
mulates and uses should be interpreted to parents in 
amounts which they can assimilate and in terms which will 
help them to accept their child as he is and learn to guide 
him wisely. 


2. The direction of the child’s growth rather than his varia- 
tion from the norm is the most constructive and useful 
information for parents. Such evaluations should be based 
on teachers’ judgments, samples of children’s work, obser- 
vational records, and test findings. 


3. Information is most satisfactorily interpreted in a confer- 
ence when the teacher has accumulated evidence of growth 
and can help the parent understand its meaning. Group 
meetings are useful to parents when they consider the char- 
acteristics and problems of children of different ages. These 
group meetings often serve as a background for conferences 
with individual parents. Letters are useful in making pro- 
fessional reports to parents, but they lack the personal 
feeling that is essential to the understanding and accept- 
ance which should prevail in a person-to-person conference. 
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4. Report cards which are carried home by the children can- 
not give an adequate interpretation to parents. In preserv- 
ing the child’s self-respect they do not convey all the 
information the parent needs. It is essential that the ele- 
mentary school provide two types of progress reports: (a) a 
report which the child understands because he has par- 
ticipated in making it, and (b) a professional report to 
parents. 

5. With adolescence, the pupil’s maturity permits him to par- 
ticipate and to share with parents in the more objective 
professional report. By the time he reaches adolescence, 
each individual should have developed insight into his 
potentialities and the directions of his growth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
REPORTING PRACTICES 


Practices in reporting affect the happiness and adjustment 
of children and parents and can build or destroy the school’s 
harmonious relationship with the community. Past disagreement 
among educators regarding the purposes of report cards has cre- 
ated wide diversity in practice. The following recommendations 
represent the considered judgment of the group which studied 
the problem. 


1. Agreement within the profession should be attained by 
schools, school districts, and larger areas regarding the pur- 
poses and criteria of reports. 


a. Teachers’ meetings, institutes, and workshops utilizing 
materials similar to this report should be planned in local 
schools and school districts 


b. Research regarding reporting should be summarized and 
presented to local, regional, and statewide professional 
groups and organizations 


c. Organizations of administrators should appoint committees 
to study the problem to arrive at more consistent reporting 
practices for large areas. 
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2. Elementary and secondary school teachers and administrators 
should reach agreement regarding reports in order to make 
reporting consistent and successful. 


a. Teachers’ committees from the schools of local districts 
should be appointed to study the findings of research. 

b. Secondary guidance and curriculum groups should con- 
sider the principles set forth in this report. 


3. Parents’ understanding should be built through planned par- 

ent participation in developing reporting systems. 

a. Parent-teacher associations and parent study groups should 
evaluate reporting practices and study new developments. 

b. District parent-teachers’ associations and local councils 
should consider the principles set forth in this report. 

c. Institute meetings to consider reporting practices should 
include representatives of the parent-teacher association 
and other interested parents. 


4. Self-appraisal is an integral part of reporting. Methods of 
teaching self-appraisal should be developed. 
a. The development of self-appraisal from childhood to 
maturity should be studied by teachers. 
b. Techniques of self-evaluation by individuals and groups 
at successive grade levels should be evolved. 


5. The goals and purposes of the school should be described in 
terms of behavior appropriate to varying maturity levels. 


a. Teachers’ committees, with the assistance of consultants 
in child development, should list the behaviors which indi- 
cate growth of children toward desired goals. 

b. Behaviors should be listed in developmental sequence and 
serve as the items to be evaluated and reported. 


A report like the above should be used as a starting point 
for further discussion and the evaluation of present reporting 
systems. It was not the intention of the group to make specific 
recommendations for report cards for any school district but 
rather to summarize the effect of various types of reporting in 
terms of optimum child development. 











GUARDIANS OF THE FUTURE 


You.pon C. Howe tt, Head Supervisor of Art Education, 
Pasadena Public Schools 


The history of mankind can best be evaluated in terms of 
man’s evolving social intelligence. Each succeeding generation 
has made advances in man’s quest to control his environment. 
Sometimes this progress has been slow and evolutionary in char- 
acter; at other times it has been dramatic and more revolu- 
tionary in its outcomes. The discovery of fire, the invention of 
the wheel, and later the application of power to machines are 
all good illustrations of human events which have revolutionized 
the manner of life for man. 

Each one of these dramatic events called for adjustments 
in the way man thought about himself and his fellow men. The 
quality of living that emerged from these events was dependent 
upon the social intelligence which man was able to acquire to 
control his new environment. 

In earlier civilization, children acquired their social atti- 
tudes directly from the family group. Life was not so complex 
and time was not an important factor. As life increased in its 
complexity, responsibility for helping to pass on to children the 
cultural patterns of the group was delegated to special persons. 
Out of this situation there has emerged the institution we know 
as the school. It is important for all of us who teach to realize 
the important role assigned to the school. There is no greater 
task in the world than helping individuals to acquire the social 
intelligence adequate to control the physical environment in 
which they live. The realization of this simple fact should help 
all teachers to place more value upon the teaching profession. 

The advent of atomic energy has brought out in sharp relief 
the great need for social intelligence adequate for a world which 
almost overnight became “One World” in fact. This is indeed a 
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revolutionary period. Man, through the efforts of science, has 
increased his control over his physical environment, attaining a 
new power that can be used for both constructive and destructive 
purposes. The question today is, which of these purposes shall it 
serve? Civilization seems to be racing for time; but if the peoples 
of the world can adjust their social intelligence to this new world 
of atomic energy, we can all look forward to a world of peace. 


The schools, if they are to be the guardians of the future, 
must assume major responsibilities for developing social attitudes 
consistent with a world of atomic energy. This calls for greater 
understanding of our democratic philosophy. Much has been 
written and said about democracy in recent years. In fact, there 
is a danger of becoming so familiar with the term that we may 
get the notion that this goal has been reached. Actually, 
democracy is still an ideal and we cannot afford to relax our 
effort towards its achievement. The world has reached the point 
where all nations must become more democratic if the peoples 
of the world are to live in peace. For this reason, it is important 
that all teachers understand how to use school experiences to 
further the growth of democratic living in the world. Three 
types of experience are essential. 


1. Experiences which lead to understanding the worth of 
individuals. All should learn that democracy is essentially a 
philosophy of human relationships placing value upon the 
growth and development of each person in terms of his abilities. 
Such development is to be achieved in a manner that does not 
jeopardize the same right for other individuals. Pupils should 
have constructive experiences with persons unlike themselves. 
Fortunate indeed is the pupil who attends a school where minor- 
ity groups are represented. 


An adequate philosophy of democracy recognizes the 
uniqueness of the individual and at the same time indicates that 
this uniqueness can best be developed within the framework of 
group action. In a democracy we do not want all people to fit 
the same pattern. Life is richer for all when each is permitted to 
grow in terms of his own individuality. 
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2. Experiences which give pupils opportunities to do co-op- 
erative planning. Life ina democracy is dependent upon many 
people co-operating in terms of their common goals. You cannot 
teach co-operation! The ability to co-operate emerges from experi- 
ences of working together in which students identify problems, 
establish goals, agree upon procedures of action, delegate author- 
ity, and assume responsibilities. It is out of such dynamic situa- 
tions that the ability to co-operate emerges. 


3. Experiences which clarify the pupil’s concept of leader- 
ship and intelligent followership. In a democracy our ideas of 
leadership should be associated with better ideas. Leadership 
should not be fixed or vested in only a few individuals. The role 
of leadership should shift freely to the members of the group 
that have ideas which are pertinent to the problem at hand. 
Closely associated with the problem of leadership is that of those 
who can intelligently follow the leader. This implies a willing- 
ness to assume various responsibilities indicated by the decisions 
of the majority. Pupils need many experiences of this type in 
school if they are to develop skills for group action. 


With these three major types of experiences in mind, let us 
now turn to the problems of implementation. How can a teacher 
organize her class to provide these essential learnings? Perhaps 
more understanding will emerge from the simple description 
of a few sound classroom procedures that have contributed to the 
growth of pupils along democratic lines than from discussion in 
general terms. Since the author's experiences have been chiefly 
in the field of art education, the illustrations will be taken from 
this area. 


One of the major provisions of democratic philosophy is 
that group goals shall be developed by individuals working 
together. Co-operation cannot be a one-sided experience. Those 
that co-operate do so not by the benevolent invitation of some 
superior person but by virtue of a fundamental right which grows 
out of membership in a group. This distinction is one that many 
school people fail to appreciate. Too often people are encouraged 
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to co-operate so long as the outcomes are those of the person seek- 
ing the co-operation. Co-operation in planning as a democratic 
procedure should imply that goals are not fixed but can be varied 
by the desires and wishes of the majority doing the planning. 


Co-operative planning is an on-going process. It can be quite 
spontaneous and free. For example, one teacher recently had a 
group of pupils dramatizing the coming of the white man to this 
country. The dramatization included talks between the white 
men and the Indians. In the middle of the dramatization, a pupil 
went to the blackboard and began sketching a landscape back- 
ground. He thought that the dramatization would be more real 
if they would make a mural to show the landing of the early 
explorers. He also suggested including a picture of a boat or two. 
At this point another pupil proposed that the boat be separated 
from the background and constructed so that it could move across 
the stage. This simple, natural classroom situation presented a 
fine opportunity for co-operative planning. A need felt by many 
in the group had been recognized and stated. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding its solution. The situation demanded 
further study. Evaluation of various possible procedures with 
their varying outcomes was clearly necessary. There was the pos- 
sibility of a shift in leadership based upon the possession of a 
better idea and, in the end, an opportunity to reach a group 
decision after which each member of the group could do his part 
to achieve the goal set by the majority. Pupils should learn to do 
this willingly and should feel a real responsibility for the success 
of the total project. Experiences such as this provide the best way 
for developing future citizens. After all, the ability to co-operate 
is a highly developed social skill acquired only through the actual 
experience of co-operating. 


Closely related to the problem of establishing group goals 
through democratic processes is that of evaluating the attainment 
of these goals. This, likewise, must be a pupil activity. It should 
be so conducted as never to be a destructive experience for the 
pupils. In art, for example, we like to think of this period as a 
sharing experience. The skillful teacher never stresses “best” 
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pictures. To do so would only contribute to the creation of the 
idea that one member is “the artist of the class.” Instead, the 
teacher with skill for helping children to plan will first see that 
the students understand the few simple goals they themselves 
may have agreed upon for that particular lesson. These are 
reviewed during the sharing period. Let us illustrate this pro- 
cedure. 


The goals for a painting lesson could be to work for (1) 
variation in size; (2) contrast in value relationships; and (3) per- 
haps, a feeling of free, large movement. The way these are stated 
depends upon the maturity level of the class. For example, the 
idea of variation may be expressed in such simple terms as “some 
big and some little things in the painting.” The idea of contrast 
might be stressed by asking the simple question, “Can you see 
all the things in your picture?” 

After reviewing these goals, a simple question asking if the 
pupils observe any examples of achievement of these goals will 
help to take the emphasis away from best pictures. John may not 
have achieved all the goals, but perhaps he did work in a large, 
free way and his picture can be shown as a good example of free 
work. Perhaps the class can then turn to Mary’s drawing in which 
she had some big and little things. Here, again, this might be 
her only success in terms of the three goals or, on the other hand, 
she may have achieved all three. This procedure has one great 
advantage. It spreads the successes out through the class and 
identifies success with the attainment of specific goals. 


Evaluation procedures such as illustrated above provide the 
basis upon which a class and teacher move forward in their plan- 
ning. Experience in evaluation is essential for all pupils if they 
are to be active, participating members of groups achieving their 
goals through democratic social action. 


Schools need not only to develop better ways of working 
but to make sure that these contribute to the maximum growth 
and development of each pupil. For this reason, planning activi- 
ties and evaluating activities both must take into consideration the 
varying needs and abilities of class members. 
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It is not important for John to make the best picture or write 
the best story. The question that is important is whether or not 
the picture or story is good in terms of his own abilities. Is John 
getting better? To accomplish this general goal of developing 
individuality, a wise teacher uses every procedure that will con- 
tribute to free, creative work. Major in importance among these 
are, first, establishing a psychological environment in which the 
student actually feels free to try, knowing that there are no real 
or implied penalties for failure; second, providing for some vital 
experience from which the child may draw ideas for his creative 
expression; and, finally, helping each child to acquire the skill 
he finds essential to solve his art problems at his maturity level. 

To put these ideas into practice, a skillful teacher plans a 
stimulating experience for her class. She shows a motion picture. 
She arranges a walk or an excursion. The children are given 
opportunity to exchange stories about personal adventures. 
Through group planning and discussion, a stream of creative 
ideas is at the disposal of each member. 


Procedures such as these make learning a thrilling adven- 
ture for both students and teachers. Teachers that work along 
these lines can consider themselves true guardians of the future. 
These methods lead directly to the acquisition of the social skills 
needed for democratic living. The question of whether the next 
generation is to have the social intelligence needed to control its 
physical environment is largely a responsibility of the school 


today. 











SUMMER VACATION SCHOOLS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Epwarp D. Gotpman, Co-ordinator, Adult Education, 
San Francisco Unified School District 1 

What do school children do during the summer vacation? 
Some go to camps, some help their parents, some play on the 
playgrounds, some play on the streets, some just don’t know what 
to do. What do parents do during the summer vacation? Many 
of them spend it longing for vacation to end and school to begin. 
These words may seem facetious but they present a problem that 
must be faced—what to do with children during the summer. 

San Francisco, in 1944, with its population greatly increased 
through wartime activities, found the vacation problem to be 
even more acute because (1) thousands of working mothers were 
worrying about what to do with their children during the vaca- 
tion period, and (2.) many areas of San Francisco, teeming with 
children, lacked adequate play facilities. 

Tor partial relief of these conditions, Bertha A. Roberts, 
assistant superintendent in charge of elementary schools,” sug- 
gested the establishment of two experimental centers to be oper- 
ated by the school district, using the facilities of Franklin-Lincoln 
elementary schools and the Roosevelt junior high school. The 
vacation centers were to be established to offer interesting and 
worth-while arts and crafts and physical education activities for 
children between the ages of 5 and 15 years. The particular 
schools were chosen because they had adequate facilities for the 
program, including cafeteria service and equipment to provide 
rest periods for the younger children. The writer was appointed 
administrator and asked to develop the program. Before the vaca- 
tion schools opened, two additional centers * were authorized. 
The four centers were opened in July, 1944, and had a total 
daily attendance of about 800 children for a period of eight 


1 Formerly Administrator of Vacation Schools, and Principal of Ridgepoint schools, 
San Francisco. 

2 Retired 1948. 

3 Conducted at Aptos junior high school and Raphael Weill elementary school. 
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weeks. As a result of the first summer’s experience, the Board 
of Education approved the establishment of ten vacation schools 
the following year. In 1946, in order to establish the program 
more securely, the board voted to include reading and arithmetic 
as part of the program. 


Purpose oF VACATION SCHOOLS 


San Francisco conducts its vacation schools as instruments 
for the kind of education that leads toward self-realization, with 
objectives centering around the individual himself and his rela- 
tions with others in the home, school, and community. As many 
national leaders have said, the educated person has mental 
resources for the use of leisure—the educated person appreciates 
beauty—the educated person gives responsible direction to his 
own life. 

The school’s contribution to the development of this edu- 
cated person is a recognition of and provision for the basic needs 
of childhood. The school can provide an atmosphere for whole- 
some growth and guidance for healthful living, a curriculum that 
attempts to enlarge the child’s understanding and appreciation, 
that aims to develop socially useful skills, that provides experience 
in the creative fields of music, art, literature, drama, and the 
dance. 

Specifically, then, it has been the purpose of the San Fran- 
cisco vacation schools to provide worthwhile recreational experi- 
ences for children to help them grow spiritually, socially, 
physically, and mentally; to lead pupils to know, to appreciate, 
and to use the resources of the community; and to aid children 
who need help in reading and arithmetic. 





ScHOOL SITES 


The ten school sites selected for conducting a program to 
realize the foregoing objectives were chosen with two main points 
in view. First, they were in the center of large districts so that 
they might serve the entire area, and secondly, they had physical 
facilities which would enable the staff to carry on the program. 
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In most cases, junior high buildings were used because they are 
as a rule situated in areas served by many elementary schools. 
The few elementary school buildings chosen because they were 
located in crowded districts were found to be usable although 
less suitable for the program. 


VACATION SCHOOL DuRATION 


The usual school vacation period in San Francisco is of ten 
weeks’ duration. Therefore, it was decided to make the vacation 
school term six weeks in length, thus giving the teachers who 
served in vacation schools an opportunity for a two-week vacation 
before and after the term. The school hours were from 9:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. School did not begin until 9:30 because it was 
believed that the children, as well as the teachers, would thus 
have additional time to rest. 


AcEs AND ATTENDANCE 


Children between the ages of five and fifteen years were 
admitted to the schools. Children who had attended at least one 
semester of kindergarten were admitted at five years; otherwise 
they were required to be five years six months in age, as it was 
felt that the summer term was not the proper time for children to 
begin their first school experience. 


Children who were enrolled in the school were expected 
to attend regularly, although no compulsion was exercised. The 
parents and children were informed that if the child was absent 
a note was to be sent to the school and that if he withdrew, an 
explanation was to be made in writing. Inasmuch as the school 
assumed custodial care of the child, it was expected that regular 
school rules and regulations should be followed. 


The average daily attendance for each summer since the 
program started is shown in the accompanying table. An increase 
in attendance each year may be noted from 1944 to 1947.’ The 


1Eprror’s Nore: Reports received since this paper was written indicate 
that attendance in the 1949 vacation schools was about 20 per cent higher than that 
in 1948. William Gallant, vice-principal of Francisco Junior High Schol, adminis- 
tered the 1949 program. 
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decrease in 1948 was due to a deliberate attempt by the adminis- 
tration to restrict enrollment, inasmuch as the budget would not 
permit employment of a sufficient number of teachers to staff 
the classes required for a larger enrollment. 
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1944 To 1948 

School buildings in which Summer Summer Summer Summer Summer 
vacation schools were conducted 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Apecs junior high 338 422 526 545 462 
Denman junior high and San Miguel ele- 

mentary - 324 326 366 358 
Everett junior high and Sanchez ele- 

OE ES eee - 141 319 368 332 
Franklin-Lincoln elementary, 125 125 - ~ - 

replaced in 1946 by Marinajuniorhigh -—- - 240 311 295 
Hancock elementary and Cooper elemen- — 218 - - - 

tary, replaced in 1946 wii Francisco 

junior high _ sssiaieasoebanienaic - - 316 387 358 
ee i elementary, - 176 216 - ~ 

replaced in 1947 by Mann junior high - - ~ 357 292 
Portola junior high and Taylor elemen- 

,  « 2 -& we a 
Roosevelt junior high, replaced in 1945 125 - - - 

by Presidio junior high ._>>_>__ _ 307 390 425 352 
Stone elementary ~ 174 219 308 267 
Weill elementary... 2221 245 343 462 395 

RE cibeidiinicthicaiccataiinicigcenca ca ia 809 2,461 3,300 4,038 3,532 








Tue Procram 


The program provided that those children who were recom- 
mended by their regular school teachers for help in reading or 
arithmetic were required Cif they attended vacation school) to 
take one hour of either or both, and the remaining time was to be 
spent in non-academic activities. Those children who were not 
recommended as needing help in reading or arithmetic were 
allowed to enroll in a full program of activities. 


Children under the age of seven were not enrolled in read- 
ing or arithmetic, nor were children who had been classified 
as retarded. The academic program was designed to give special 
assistance to those who needed help because they had missed 
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regular work due to absence, illness, or traveling. It was not truly 
remedial in the clinical sense, as a bona fide remedial program 
would require the specialized services of highly trained personnel 
and classes of limited size. However, the classes were kept as 
small as possible, usually between 20 and 25, and teachers inter- 
ested in remedial reading and arithmetic were selected. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the children enrolled participated in the 
academic program. 


Time did not permit measurement of the effects of the 
reading and arithmetic program. A follow-up may be possible. 
Many parents have expressed their thanks for the opportunity 
offered their children in these subjects. For the present, opinions 
of parents, children, and teachers must suflice. 


The activity phase of the program formed the original 
foundation for the schools and is still the principal attraction to 
the children. The classes were organized by age rather than grade 
level and each group was given activities suitable to their age. 
Arts, crafts, music, folk dancing, drama, shopwork, and physical 
education were offered, the choice of activities depending upon 
the age of the children, the ability of the teachers, and the physi- 
cal facilities of the school. A typical program for ten-year-olds 
included periods of craft, woodwork, folk dancing, physical edu- 
cation, and dramatics. All class groups were taken on well-organ- 
ized, specially conducted, weekly excursions to places of interest 
in San Francisco. In co-operation with the Red Cross “Learn to 
Swim” program, children over nine years of age were taken to 
the nearest pool for a half hour daily for two weeks. Class groups 
were taken to swim one day a week. 


TEACHERS 


Teachers were recruited from the ranks of the regular staff 
of the San Francisco public schools. Adequate salary was paid. In 
1948 approximately 300 teachers applied for vacation school 
positions, of whom 150 were appointed. This gave the adminis- 
trator the opportunity of selecting the type of teacher best quali- 
fied for this special summer work. 
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Cost 


The original budget for the vacation schools was $17,000. 
In 1948, $83,000 was allocated. The entire cost was borne by 
the San Francisco Unified School district. 


EVALUATION 
Informal evaluations of the program by parents and teachers 
indicate the following outcomes: 


1. The experiences of children were extended through a 
variety of activities in art, music, dramatics, physical edu- 
cation, crafts, and science. 


2. New interests and worthwhile hobbies were developed. 
. Companionship with other children was provided. 
4. New physical skills were acquired through participation 
in healthful activities. 
_ 5. Children were given needed help in reading and arith- 
metic. 
6. Enthusiastic support and appreciation of the program was 
expressed by parents. 
7. Children of working parents were assured a safe and happy 
summer. 
8. Emotionally disturbed children found an atmosphere 
conducive to adjustment. 


eS) 














“SO YOU HAVE SOME MIGRANTS IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM, TOO?” 


Munna Les Coucuiin, General Supervisor of Instruction, 
San Joaquin County 


How many times have you said that, or heard another 
teacher say it, with the added statement: “But it won’t be long, 
thank goodness.” How often have you planned your real year’s 
program to begin without these children of the labor camps— 
after their departure, if it’s fall crops their parents are harvesting, 
or before they arrive, if it’s spring broccoli and asparagus. 

Where the travelers come from, or where they go when 
they leave your vicinity, is a matter of real concern and respon- 
sibility to us as teachers, but one about which too little is known 
or done. Even the migration habits of the hooting crane have 
been more accurately marked and more carefully protected than 
have the comings and goings of the migrant workers upon which 
much of the economy of the Valley counties of California relies 
heavily. 

Whether these children between the ages of five-and-a-half 
and sixteen are Anglo-Americans or Mexican, they have equal 
tights for educational opportunity, and it is our job as teachers 
to do our share in providing it. 

We recognize that many factors outside the control of the 
schools operate to the detriment of a large and omnipresent block 
of agricultural laborers within the state. But the existence of 
such factors by no means removes the individual school’s respon- 
sibility. Instead, the teacher and the school can provide the 
leadership needed to alleviate the conditions in slum labor camps 
that breed disease and delinquency, and to terminate the eco- 
nomic exploitation of an unorganized, language-handicapped 
group. 

Recent studies show that improved educational opportunity 
can greatly increase the economic welfare of a community and 
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of individuals; that the amount of general education very greatly 
determines the economic welfare of a country or of a state." 

Since Mexicans comprise the greater number of migrant 
workers in California, it is reasonable to consider the educational 
problem with that fact in mind. 

It has been estimated that the people of Spanish-Mexican 
extraction currently in the border states is between two-and-a-half 
to three million.* Approximately half this number live in the 
state of Texas, and of the remainder, California might well pos- 
sess more than a half million. 

This figure would include American citizens of Mexican 
extraction; Mexican nationals legally brought into this country 
under the existing labor agreement between the governments of 
the United States and Mexico; and so-called “wetbacks,” or those 
who have entered the United States illegally in response to 
demands for cheap labor of whatever sort and by whatever means. 

The fact that agriculture plays the important part it does 
in the economic resources of the state means to that extent also 
that the foods grown require manual labor (largely of a seasonal 
sort) to harvest them. Inevitably, manpower means human 
beings, and human beings have children. If we utilize and rely 
upon the first, we have no right to ignore or slight the second. 

For us as teachers, it is important to remember that under 
State law, our local school districts are entitled to and claim State 
funds on the basis of average daily attendance for all children 
enrolled in our classes. All have a right to equal educational 
opportunity, to competently trained teachers, to adequate instruc- 
tional materials and recreational facilities, whether texts, audio- 
visual aids, or playground equipment. 

Let us concede that the broad objectives we hope to achieve 
for each child should ensure the following: 

1. A decent standard of living, including adequate food, shelter and 
clothing. 

1 Studies in Applied Economics for Better Living, carried on at four state universities 
and eight teachers colleges by The Project in Applied Economics, established and assisted 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Information on publications issued for classroom teachers 
may be secured by addressing The Project in Applied Economics, College of Education, Uni- 


versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
2 Hart Stilwell, ““The Wetback Tide,’’ Common Ground, IX (Summer, 1949), 5. 
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2. Good health and protective medical-dental care. 

3. Happy social adjustment and acceptance by himself and others of 
his role as a responsible, contributing member of society. 

4. Appreciation of the contribution of any honest job, and that one 
kind of service is as “good” as any other. 

5. The ability to communicate ideas and feelings accurately and freely, 
through both oral and written English. 

6. An understanding of the interdependence of men within the social 
structure. 

7. Ability to use competently the arithmetical processes needed to 
solve the problems met in every-day life, such as making change, 
planning wise use of income, making out money orders, mail orders 
from catalogs, weighing, measuring, and classifying. 

8. The ability to control his emotions or express them in ways that 
are socially acceptable, and to get along well with others. 


9. Appreciation of the beautiful, and participation in creative experi- 
ences. 


None of us quarrels with any of these objectives, I think. 
But how to go about achieving them in any degree for the youth- 
ful fleeting transients, who no sooner arrive than they are gone, 
is another and a big problem. 


Here are a few suggestions that may help. 


1. Arrange for health examinations of incoming children whose 
appearance at all indicates need for them. An ill or malnourished child 
can receive little benefit from an instructional program, no matter how 
tich and meaningful the experiences planned, until his physical needs 
are provided for. For the sake of the group as well, no child, transient or 
permanent, with an infectious or contagious disease should be intro- 
duced or permitted to remain with the group. 


2. Make the child genuinely welcome; accept him as a wanted mem- 
ber of the group who is capable of contributing, too. The teacher is the 
leader in the situation and the other children will take their cue from 
her. Wider community acceptance and understanding of the rights of 
all human beings may well be brought about as a result. That welcome 
is needed is apparent from the moment these children step tremblingly 
into the classroom. They are fearful of the unknown, the alien; they 
sense very well the presence of hostility or condescension as it too often 
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exists; they feel insecure and unwanted and, very often, hungry. Who 
can put a best foot forward under such circumstances? 





3. Put each child with the group of his own age and size. If the 
classroom program is an enriched one centered about a social studies 
unit which deals with one of the fundamental human needs, such as 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, communication, there is a place 
for every child to fill regardless of his degree of facility in reading or 
spelling or other areas of academic achievement. 


4. Introduce the newcomer to the physical environment of the 
school, the classroom, the playgrounds. For the child who is entering 
school for the first time it is never enough to assume familiarity with the 
types of plumbing encountered, the location of school facilities or the 
principal's office, the proper playground area for his group to use, even 
how to open and close doors with trick latches or unusually strong 
springs. Directed tours for individuals or groups of new children may 
be planned and carried out by other children in the room, who thus 
gain through the responsibility assumed. Careful explanation of such 
safety routines as fire drills, the reasons for holding them, proper means 
and route of exit, and demonstration of the signal which announces 
them, should be made in advance of actual fire drill. Many an adult has 
been frightened needlessly by the unanticipated clanging of a strange 
fire siren, and small children in alien surroundings might well be condi- 
tioned through such an experience to a fear of the entire school environ- 
ment which is never shaken off. If necessary, another child can be called 
upon to act as interpreter and explain procedures as the group acts 
them out. 


5. Visit your children in their homes. Discover for yourself the 
kind of housing provided, learn how they live and what facilities exist 
for sanitation and health. To know people is to understand them, and 
understanding makes it possible to help them. One teacher whose pupils 
came from labor camps set up a morning routine of washing hands and 
face, brushing teeth, and combing hair, even delousing and treating 
skin diseases with unguents provided by the school nurse, prior to the 
formal opening of school. 


Once the newcomer has been made to feel welcome and 
comfortable in the new environment, problems still remain. 

How can the child fit into an on-going program, perhaps 
well under way after a month or more of the school year? 
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What can be done about the matter of learning to read— 
which continues in the minds of many estimable citizens to be 
the criterion for judging progress? 


Shall homogeneous grouping be arranged within the grade? 
And if so, for what subjects? 


And above all, how can a teacher go about achieving the 
goals set for all children, despite the handicap of brief, inter- 
rupted periods of schooling? And how can one build on founda- 
tions already laid by another teacher, or to ensure some follow-up 
by the next one, whoever she may be? 

Shall all migrants in the school be segregated into special 
classes or even separate buildings? Or if this has been the prac- 
tice and you wish to see it halted, how can that be done? Will 
you start with a primer or pre-primer for the twelve-year-old who 
yet knows little English? 

Specific suggestions have been made by teachers who have 
themselves dealt with these very real problems:* 


1. Assimilate, do not segregate. Children learn the social customs, 
accepted social behavior, the English language, much more rapidly 
in free interaction with American-born children. The latter on their 
side learn understanding and fellowship, as opposed to ignorance 
and intolerance. 

2. For children who should be placed beyond third grade, choose 
books and materials such as you would set up for a rural one-room 
school. Books in a wide range of difficulty, with many easy picture 
books of advanced interest level but easy reading vocabulary; some 
of average difficulty; a few more difficult. All these might be on 
the subject of communication, or natural science, or the local com- 
munity, or whatever other broad field of common understandings 
is enlisting the interests of the group. And every one of the books 
or materials, of whatever level of difficulty, can make good contri- 
butions to the common store of learnings. Science units built 
around the local environment also provide worthwhile experiences 
and common backgrounds. 

3. Plan for field trips—to neighborhood or community post office, 
grocery store, the seat of local government, or make a nature study 
1 For example, see Gladys L. Potter, ‘“‘Some Specific Suggestions for the Organization of 


Instruction in Emergency Schools,” California Journal of Elementary Education, VII (Feb- 
Tuary, 1939), 138-48. 
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trip on foot, to observe and name birds, trees, plants, or gather rocks 
to be classified and labeled later. 


. Provide much opportunity for construction and art experiences, 
for music, both appreciation and singing, art, folk dancing and 
allied experiences. The Mexican people are artistic craftsmen, sensi- 
tive people who enjoy music. The children can bring many folk 
songs and dances to share with the rest of the class and bring color 
and vigor to classroom units on early California, Mexico or Indian 


life. 


. Secure an abundance of wrapping paper, butcher paper Cif finger 
paint paper is too expensive), kalsomine paints, potters’ clay for 
making real pottery if any kind of kiln can be managed, a few 
simple tools. These will offer challenges he can meet for any child, 
whether he speaks English fluently or not, whether he is shy or 
overly aggressive. Puzzles of graded difficulty are useful, as are 
dominoes, weaving frames and discarded stockings, which the chil- 
dren can dye and cut for use instead of yarn. Opportunity for dra- 
matic play is essential for all children and particularly so for those 
who have come from restricted, subsistence-level homes. Free dra- 
matic play, observed but not dominated by the teacher, deepens 
concepts or demonstrates for the teacher the misconceptions which 
children need help to straighten out. It is also a needed opportunity 
for using the new tool of English in a natural, relaxed situation. 
Skill in oral language and complete oral familiarity with the concept 
and the word symbol must precede the reading experience, if any 
real learning is to take place. 

Mexican children are not slow learners by any means: they are 
as bright as children of any race, light-skinned or dark. But all 
people learn best through passing through the same process of con- 
crete to abstract, the same evolution of learning, from first-hand 
experience to graphic illustration, as educational films, photo- 
graphs; to visual symbols, as charts, pictographs, circles, squares, 
maps; to verbal symbols, i.e., words on the printed page.’ 


Determination of a child’s level of ability or readiness for 


reading, arithmetic, or other skill subjects is made simpler if the 
program is organized on a social studies unit basis and the skills 
are thus given immediate meaning on the basis of actual need. 


p. 39, ‘Cone of Experience.” 





1 Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. New York: Dryden Press, 1949 edition, 
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Additional drill is necessary and desirable, in points where the 
particular child needs to improve. But it should be an adjunct, 
not the heart, of the program. Children will “group” themselves 
in a skill subject by choosing books or other instructional mate- 
rials from a selection of varied resource materials which they can 
use, if the selection is left to them. The teacher may need to 
encourage a given child into moving on to levels of increasing 


difficulty, but the child will often set his own pace of mastery 
that is best for him. 


Observing children at dramatic play in the classroom or free 
play on the school grounds pays dividends in understanding the 
maturation and achievement levels of children, and helps the 
teacher to plan for a particular child’s needs. 


Use of standardized tests to determine mental capacity or 
maturity level is not satisfactory with children of limited English 
vocabulary. Some of the manipulation tests (administered by a 
trained person) may be used, or, for older children who read 
in their own language, a symbol test. For given purposes the 
teacher may wish to devise simple tests of her own, but these 
need to be couched so that every child will succeed in some 


phase, and should extend far enough so that no child will succeed 
in all. 


_ Most frequently, however, the teacher will be able to plan 
for the child by observing the facility with which he uses his 


own language, the alertness of his responses, his activities among 
other Mexican children as follower or leader. 


Certainly a great deal needs to be done by county, state, 
and federal agencies for the well-being of the migrants, child 
and adult. They are with us, no doubt to stay, as a continuing 
or recurring responsibility, however seasonal. For the long or 
short while we have them in our own classrooms, our respon- 
sibility is to offer them the meat and bread of an educational 
program: the fundamentals of food, clothes, and shelter; accept- 
ance on their personal merits as individuals possessing innate 
human rights; understanding of the social customs, philos- 
ophy and democratic principles which we subscribe to; mastery 
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of the fundamental processes of communicating with others, 
orally or through writing; ability to write legibly; to handle 
money and plan wisely for its expenditure; to protect himself 
and his family from the exploitation of the unscrupulous who are 
present in any society. 


The problem was well stated a decade ago: 


“The children of seasonal workers are not stupid. They may 
be hungry and may have had few school opportunities before 
coming to California; they may be tired and cold and afraid, but, 
foreign or American born, they have more capacity than we have 
frequently given them credit for. We have been too ready to 
judge them by standards we had no right to use; we have been 
too concerned about grades, and pages in a book. We must be 
more concerned with basic social attitudes that will ensure more 
acceptable living now and better citizens of a democracy.” * 


That was ten years ago and a different generation and cul- 
tural group of migrants. But the problem is the same. Isn’t it 
time to do something about it? 


1 Gladys L. Potter, op cit. 
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